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(“AFTER YOUR GREAT VICTORY OF TO-DAY YOU DESERVE TO BE CROWNED.”) 


POWER AND POVERTY. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
(BY OWEN LANDOB.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
WHERE THE LILIES GROW. 


There they sit near one another, 
Youthful girl and youthful lover, 
And the tide roils on for ever 
Of that swiit and silent river. 


_ Ir was only an insignificant regatta, for who 
in the world cared about the doings of Thames- 


’ Gridbbleton on that sunny day in June, when 


the rowing celebrities of the little waterside vil- 
lage met to compete for prizes of no intrinsic 
value, but nevertheless things the winners were 
broud of ? 

Lord Mowerby, whose residence flanked the 
Village on the north side, annually gave a silver 
cup, and in the particular year with which we 
have to do that cup was won by a stranger—one 
Jack Cranbury, who was courteously allowed to 





compete and whose victory was hailed with a 
tremendous burst of waterside enthusiasm. 

« Fancy his beating Mister Percy,’’ said Tom 
Redcap, boat-puilder and leading authority at 
Thames-Gribbleton on aquatic matters, “and he 
not more than twenty, while Mister Percy is— 
let me see—twenty-five.” 

This remark, addressed to his factotum, one 
Sam Brierly, a short, thick-set man, who 
attended to that part of Tom’s business apper- 
taining to the hiring of boats, was endorsed 
With a nod and a significant glance. 

“Yes,” said Sam, “he cut Mr. Percy out— 
heasy ; and he’ll do it in more ways than one, if 
I’m not out of my reckoning.” 

* Looks like it,” said Tom. ‘Look at ’em 
now the regatta’s over—Mister Cranbury 
and .Miss Rose going off together and Mister 
Percy a-following in a skiff.” 

“Ah! he may foller and he may holler,” said 
Sam. “He is out of it—ourof it,I say. But 
then, such is life. Most of us find that the 
pursoot of a pretty woman is all vanity.” 

« That’s why you are single, Sam.” 

* Yes,” replied Sam. “I once lifted my eye 
in the direction of matrimony, but the party 
didn’t look my way. She was derluded bya 
sweep. Fancy,” added Sam, with intense dis- 
gust, “a woman having. tsi down at table 








with a man who’s as black as the—as a man can 
be. She’s sorry now.” 

‘No doubt, Sam,” said Tom Redcap, “ but 
hurry in the skiffs and put my lord’s boat into 
Number Two House. It will stop there for a 
long time, I’m afraid, if it has to wait for 

im.” 

Lord Mowerby had not been at the regatta 
that day, for he had grown old and infirm and 
of late had given out signs of the end being 
near. Percy Wharton, his nephew and heir to 
the estate and title, had represented him, but 
failed to fillup the void made by the absence of 
the genial novleman. 

Tne people did not like this Perey Wharton. 
He had apparently everything in his favour— 
good looks and good abilities, and a way with 
him that at first was always pleasing. But be 
failed with the test of time. Like a bad sove- 
reign turned out by a clever coiner he appeared 
all right at first, but when he was rung and exa- 
mined the base metal he was made of was re- 
vealed. 

There were two other guests staying at Lord 
Mowerby’s home—Janet Rose, the daughter of 
a City merchant, who had been dead several 
years, and Jack Cranbury, who also was con- 
nected with the City, his father being the head 
of a very rich firm of ship-brokers. 
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Lord Mowerby and Mr. Rose had been school- 
fellows, and @ boyish intimacy, ripened into a 
friendship that lasted jong after tueir different 
ways of life separated them, and when Janet 
was left an orphan the old lord showed a-great 
interest in her and bade her come when she 
willed to his house—to make it her home if she 
liked. The offer so freely-given was accepted, 
and Janet was.a frequent visitor to Waterview, 
sometimes staying months at a time. 

But how comes Jack Cranbury at Thames- 
Gribbleton ? Well, Janet’s father had beena 
partner in the firm of Cranbury, Rose and Com- 
pany, and taking an interest in the daughter of 
the deceased merchant he had run down to call 
upon her, 

«Just to see how you are,” he said, in his 
way, forgetting that it was quite five years since 
he had seen her, and five years had transferred 
a pretty child into a handsome woman. 

It was this transformation, indeed, that had 
staggered Jack a little. He forgot how time 
naa flown and came to see the girl he uge@ to 
romp with and found she had grown ome of 
romping ways. 

She was glad to see him, but only gave him 
ber hand, although Jack was half way towards 

kissing her before he rememberedewhathe wage 
doing. 

«You have grown into a woman, Jamet;”’ he: 
said, after a rather awkward pause. 

“And you have changed,” nepliefi Janet, 
“Such a little boy as you wene:to make-« tall 
man, IT really must look upom:you as-@ ghemo- 
menon.’ 

«Was I little ?” said Jack, reflectimely, “L| sym 
suppose I must hawe been, if you say, aos. Bi 
remember I was a weedy gort of fellow,. watD 


legs and arms that. were;always getting into the 


people’ 8 way and a —penfect nuisance to me,” 

** You were a very tiresqme | boy,” Janet ne- 
plied, “and nohedy liked yen: 

“ Didn't they?” ‘amid ais dolorously, “Why, 
I thought yon 

ad | might hawe liked you a little,” returned 
Janet, with a meditative shake of her pretty 
head, “ but I don’ t remermpber.” 

“ That’s cruel,” caid Jack, colouring, “and 
a vile way.of treating a fellow who's gimemup’ 
going to the crack cricket match of the,season 
and come thirty miles to see you.” 

Janef melted instantly, and putting hansmall 
white hand upon his shoulder made confession : 

“I am pleased you have. come;”’ @be said, 
“‘and only yesterday IL was wishing to see you 
again. 

“Is that so?” said Jack, eagerly. “Thea I 
suppose I may-~eh ?” 

“On! dear—no,” said Janet, putting her 
hand be fore her mouth. “I do not kiss mEn, 
you know.’ 

Jack was disappointed but flattered at the 
same time. He was in his twenty-first year, 
and would in a few months be a manin the eye 
of the law—a-sensitive age, when we believe our- 
selves very clever and think we have nothing 
more to learn—afterwards, if we.are fortunate, 
we live on for another fifty years or so and find 
in the end that we know very little. 

Lord Mowerby came into the room, leaning on 
the arm of Percy Wharton, his nephew. ‘lhe 
oid lord had been a very handsome man and an 
active one in his yoatn. Hence his interest in 
ataleticsports, and in his old age he was pleas- 
ing. ‘The fire of his eye was not dimmed, 
though infirmity had spaken his body, and 
white hair has a beauty of its: own. not to be 
surpassed. 

He took a fancy to Jack, and invited him to 
stay at Waterview. Jack admitted that he was 
having a holiday just then and was pressed to 
reinain. 

** You can wire for your portmanteau,” said 
Lord Mowerby, “ or I will send aman for it.” 

“Thank you,” replied Tom, “but wiring 
will be sufficient. They will send it on at 
once.” 

Percy Wharton did not add his voice to the 
invitation, but at the.same time he showed. no 
sign of dissent. He was civil.to Jack, and they 
walked about together and talked of things after 





the manner of amiable, well-bred young fellows, 


but.they were never friends in sith true sense of 
the, word. 

Jack and Janet.soon fell back into.something 
like their old ways together, only walking deco- 
rously and talising, pretty nonsense took-tiae place 
of wild rompings, hasty quarrels and kisses. P Ere 
ten days had passed over his head Jack was sure 
that Janet was an adorable creature, and-she-was 
certain that no other man in the world was half 
so handsome as Jack. 

Without showing that this conversation was 
distasteful to him Percy Wharton contrived to 
spoil many pleasant little téte-a-tétes and give 
them a deal more of his company than they cared 
for. But they could not consider him rude, for 
as Jack said: 

“He is lonely, poor fellow. What a pity it is 
that you haven't a sister, and then how jolly we 
could all be together.” 

Sothey did their best to be happy when Percy 
was-with them ; but there were times when they 
felt they must be alone, and one of these occa- 
aions was when the regatta was over, and with- 
outa. word to Percy -wentoff in one of Red- 
cap’s boats which Jack in hiding. 

Percy followed in a skiff, but that~he hada 
right to do, and Jack did nobeare a fig for it so 
{one as he kept at a respectable distance, which 

he.appeared to be willing todo. Indeed he let 
Jack pull om ahead and a bend of themimer soon 
hid: him from view. 


“Tt is‘hard work rowing,” —t 2 aud- a 
takes it 


denies: “you haveno ideashow i 
“ And of coumse you are tired,” said: 
hack.” 


ec Back! Not Lanowit, «Let ug: 


eve before. us, iT 
crm ae wey in the 


“If rein. 4 Jack,” said Janet, hesitating 
aighae but.doen’t.you think——” 
“xs ina e,” said Jack, * when 


get the hostamoored, Now, here weare, with | 
trees:to. shade ~ and a bank smothered with } 


wild: Rowena, of which you are inordinately 


ie make a wreath for you, Jack ?” said 
Janet. “ After your great victory to-day you.de- 
serve to be.crowned.”’ 

“* Ay, do,” he said,,asihe settled himself com- 
fortably ab ber-feet, “andl will tell you a pretty 
story while you make ip; and 1 do hope that 
Percy won't came-m (just Angier ty 

& minute before I 


of ip. we think I vill’ 
tsaaedl te toee tomate Memnand baked o>. 
ingly into her deep blueeyes. The latter drooped 

a little, and the colour in itp hsele aightenen 
under his gaze, but she wenton with her: labour, 
deftly weaving the flowers into achaplet for the 
hero of the day. 

**My story, Janet,” he said, “is not a.very 
long-one. It is only about.a young: fellow just 
about my age, who when a little boy used’ to 
have a little girl for a playmate, and. he was 
very fond of this little girl you know and 
thought a deal about her, more. than perhaps 
you would give him credit for, during» the years 
she was-away at school on the Continent, and 
when she came back he took the first opportu- 
nity——” 


“Reach a bit of meadow-sweet, Jack,” said, 


Janet, hurriedly. ‘‘I have none near me.’ 

“T will give it to you in a moment,” he re- 
plied, “ when I have finished my story. Itis 
not a long one, dear Janet. The boy, you know, 
had become a man when he went to see her 
again. He must have been one, for she told him 
he was, and——” 


“T must have some of that meadow-sweet, |. 
that he uged to come to the office a curly- -headed 


Jack.” 

“Ina minute, Janet, dear. Do be patient,for 
a moment, and when I have done I will.do what 
you like, even to pitching myself head:fizst into 
the river and never coming up again. And. when 
she told him that he was.a man, Janet, heaknew 
he was one, and saw inher a womap more beanti- 
ful than he had ever seen, and he gave her his 








whole heart, On, Janet, don’t turn away fro, 
me! Pe 

« ’m not turning away,“Thére, let me put the 
flowers on your head. No,I think——”~ 

«Janet, won’t you answer me? Havel given 
away my heart for nothing? Am I to love yuy 
without hope ?” . 

“Weare so young; Jack;” said Janet, 
trembiing. 

“ All the better, darling,” he returned, eagerly; 
“shall we not have the jonger to live and lore 
each other ? I don’t ask you to marry me at oxcz 
but when I come of age, which is soon you know, 
I shalPbe a partner in the firm and havea goog 
income. Then I can have a house of my own. 
On, Janet! Janet! if you knew how I loved 

ou.” 
She did not answer him, but she let him take 
her hand and put it to his lips. Then he drew 
up-nearer to her, and putting his arm about ber 
neck drew her face to his and the first kiss of 
love was sp: For awhile they were silent, 
a manne ie eep for words rested on their 


young lives. 

‘and all through there had been a spectator of 
the scene. 

Perey Wharton had pulled up on the other 
side of the bend, and advancing cautiously 
through the trees stood in such a position thai 
he could see much without being seen, and hear 

ery word. Great drops of agony stood upon 
prow as Jack told his simple story and Janet 

ed him for her lover. The kiss they ex- 
ed was no louder than a.soft sigh, but ie 

it, and his dark face grew livid. 

“dat them. hope.and dream on,” he muttered, 
>. a joyous but brief love snail 


| beshaies To wank how I havedoved her. Fovi 

Tp.will-be.|-that Das tolet the precious time slip by. And 

a, apotinke to ‘sell Percy and let ccs who would hare thought that this fair-puired 
of us..’ 


boy wonld hage won her so easily ? Hope and 
dream om, my-pretty enildren, There will be a 
terriLlagneanae soon.” 


Ears 
CHAPTER. IL 
NOD BIDUBNED. 


Within the: 
He a of ater ne ya 
a own being. 


Txe.clock.of St. Paul’s-wae striking the hour, 
the tones of the bell 1 more to the 
tumult of busy below, than a hand- 
of sand cast upon the-sea.shore would have 
‘added to poy great bulk, ag Mr. Roger Cranbury, 
head of the firm of Crambury, Rose and Sons, 
merchants, of Abchurch Lane, closed his private 
ledger with a sigh of satisfaction, and placed 
it in a safe devoted to his especial use. 

«A good balance,” he murmured, “a splendid 
balance ! ! fifteen thousand pounds more pros 
than I expected, and yet my nopes ran high, Mr. 
Mellor !’ 

Mr. Mellor, the head elerk, who had been 
watching the close of the ledger through a wire 
blind upon the window dividing the two offices, 
sprang from his stool witha his usual alacrity 
and presented himself at the door of the mer- 
chant's room. 

“ Has Mr. John returned, Mr. Mellor?” 

“ Not yet, sir; and I don’t think he will now. 
As he left, and. that was about four, say five 
minutes to four, his message was: ‘If I don't 
get back by five tell Mr. Cranbury that I 
have gone home.’ ‘Those were his very words, 
sir.” 

“I suppose he was anxious to get back,” said 
Mr. Cranbury, stiffly, knitting his brows; “‘ very 
natura], seeing that it is his birthday, and ne 
expects.a number of friends. Twenty-one to 

, Mr. Mellor. It seems but a few weeks 2g° 


little boy to play : at being a merchant. Now ne 
is one in earnest.’ " 

«* And grown such a handsome man, sir,” said 
the clerk, rubbing his hands with quiet satisfac- 
tion, “ We've some fine young men in the City, 
but not many to match him. You ought to ve 
proud of him, sir.” 
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“Jam afraid that I idolise him,” said the 
merchant, “and tax him too heavily. See! what 
an old fool Lam, Mellor; quite vexed and down- 
pearted beeause I shall not have my son to ride 
bome with me.” 

« And such.a little way, sir,” 

“Just so, Mellor. Well, I willbegoing. I 
hope everything has been done for the comfort 
of you and the juniors this evening. I wish 
you to spend the time as joyously as you 


can. 

“The dinner is sure to.be good,” said the 
clerk, with twinkling eyes, ‘‘they always do the 
thing well at Dobson’s. We must drink Mr. 
Jonn’s health and prosperity to the firm, and in 
the name of us alll thank you for your 
liberality.” 

“Don’t name it, Mellor, I.desire.all to.share 
in the general joy of the day, but I wish Mr. 
John had looked in. again before going home. Is 
wy cab at the door ?” 

“Yes, sir; and, if you will excuse me, sir, I 
don’t think you have much time to spare.” 

But the merchantstill lingered, moving about 
the office in a fidgety way as if doubtful 
whether to wait.a little longer for his son or go 
home. As he was.a man of great decision of 
character, and invariably settled at once what 
course to take, this restlessness excited un- 
pounded astonishment in the heart of Mr. 
Meilor. 

“You really think he Has gone home?” said 
Mr. Cranbury, pausing by the door, the clerk 
making room for him to pass out. 

“T snould say he’s gone for certain, sir,’”’ the 
clerk replied. ‘‘ Where sHoULD he be gone, 
ir 9? 


“True, Mellor, and-all so.anxious to see him 
athome, and he desirous of getting home. Of 
course—of course. What can I be thinking of ? 
I don’t think Iam quite well. On ’Change to-day 
I felt the sensation of a chill.” 

“It is cold, sir,’ said the clerk, ‘‘and I 
shouldn’t be.afraid of wrapping up. There’s a 
nasty sleet for so early in November.” 

The merchant turned up the, collar of his 
coat, and glancing at the clock for the.last time 
hurried out. If he wished to catch the next 
train to Clapham he had not a moment to 
spare. 

As soon as he was gone Mr. Mellor returned 
to his office, whichhe shared with the clerk next 
in seniority to him, one David Gray, a man of 
ability, with just the mind for an accountant, 
but rather given to conviviality. But for this 
little spot upon his character. he would haye been 
head and Mellor second fiddle, a fact that was 
patent to everybody in the place, himself in- 
cluded. 

But he was not at allenvious. _Heand Mellor 
were good friends, and he knew that, Mellor pos- 
sessed the more stable character of the two and 
deserved his promotion. 

“ If I had taken the lead,” he-said, ‘‘I,should 
have come down with a run in a.week, but.as it 
is you keep me steady.” 

David Gray was putting on his overcoat when 
Mellor returned, and one of the juniors, a lad of 
fourteen, was putting the hooks.away. A red nose 
was the most distinguishing feature on the fate 
of David Gray, and next camea pair oftwinkling, 
mirth-loving grey eyes. In years he was border- 
ing on the fifties, and in person he was stout. 
Mellor was about the same age, with a pale, thin, 
thoughtful face and the air one gees in so many 
men who give up their lives to sedentary pur- 
sults. 

“What was the governor hangingabout for ?” 
said David Gray. “I thought he was going 
earlier to-day.” 

“He was waiting for Mr. John,” replied 
Mellor, “ who, I should taink, has gone straight 
home.” 

“ Lured thither by pretty, Janet. Rose,” replied 
Gray. “They give out the engagement to-night, 
don’t they ?” 

“*T believe so.” 


having locked the safe and his private drawer, 
Mr. Mellor-dropped, the keys.into his pocket and 
strolled into, the, outer office, devoted to the 
junior clerks, who numbered something close te 
adozen. They were all standing about ready | 
to pop on their hats and coats as soon as their 
seniors were ready to leave. 


**at Dobson’s, six o’clock sharp 


the idea of their forgetting, for the clerks all 
laughed as if they had just heard a very good 
joke. > 
dinner has, in the mind of the prospective 
diner, a jocular twang. 


went the senior clerks, when they came upon 
Murch, chief porter and packer to the firm, a 
short, thick-set old man, with a wooden expres- 
sion of face, renowned for his surliness and 
obstinacy, but a good worker and a faithful ser- 
vant for all that. 


“Tam sure [ should.” 
The books were.all put. away by. this time, and 


«You won’t forget, gentlemen,” said Mellor, 
> 


? 


There seemed to.be something humorous in 
The idea of forgetting the hour of a good 


From the juniors’ office to the packing-room 


“So you’ve done for the night with the rest of 
us, Murch,” said Mr. Mellor, 

“Nobody said I ain’t,’” Murch replied. 
“ Master said I was to get done if I could: I’ve 
done as he wished.” 

“ Well, you might be amiable for once in your 
life on, a day like this,” urged the clerk. “ Where 
are the other men?” 

«* Master gave ’em.a.couple of suvrins,” said 
Murch, “and they’re gone.off for a drink. I 
should ha’ gone too if you hadn’t kept me wait- 
ing. Master Jobe-sjpet been here.” 

“Indeed,” said Mellor, brightening up, ‘and 
you told him that Mr. Cranbury was zone ?” 

“No, I didn’t. He didn’t give me the chance. 
He came and stood agin the door there, stared 
in white and scared like, then went away.” 

# Do you mean to tell me,” said Mr. Melior, 
feeling rather white himself, “that he did not 
say a word?” 

‘Nota word. He only looked up straight 
through the offices towards master’s room, then 
went away as I’ve told you.” 

“How do you mean? In what way did he 
go?” asked David Gray. “Did he turn and 
walk out, or hurry away, or how?” 

“T can’t tell which,’ said Murch, after a 
moment’s reflection. “ He-wasthere one moment 
and the next he wasn’t. That’s all I know.” 

“He must have been coming in and seeing the 
place closing hurried off to catch the train,” said 
Mr. Mellor, uneasily. 

“Ttis not his usual way,” said David Gray, 
“and he doesn’t often look white. Perhaps he 
had. been standing about somewhere, and it is 
precious cold. Let,ue goand have a bitter.” 

It was Murch’s duty to stay till the last, put 
out the gas, and having,locked up the warehouse 
give the keys to the housekeeper so that she 
could get into the offices in the morning and 
clean them. 

The clerks having:departed he.set about this 
duty, beginning with the gas. at the top and 
working his way towards the door, and had got 
as far as the packing-room when his eyes fell 
upon the form of-a young man of about twenty- 
ome, tall. and well set up, witha beardless face, 
white and set in expression. 

«“ They’re all gone, Mister John,” said Mureh, 
‘and I’m-just loeking up. Master waited a 
quarter of an-hour for you, but-finding you did 
not come he went along home.” 

No answer was returned, nor did the figure 
move or look at him. The eyes were turned to- 
wards the darkness of the offices above. 

Murch was not at all nervous and about as 
unimaginative as a man can well be, but the 
unwonted look in his young master’s face pro- 
duced a creeping sensation in his veins and he” 
was beginning to fancy all sorts of things—when 
the figure suddenly disappeared. 

How it went Murch knew no more than he 


” 





“Then we will.drink porn their healths. And 


talking of healths, Mellor, reminds me that I fixedly at the blank doorway, doubting the very 


am famishing for a bitter.” 


“Tf the art of brewing bitter beer were to be in drink, which he seldom did, he might have 


suddenly lost, Gray, I believe you would die.” 





did before, but it was gone, and. Murch stared 


evidence of his senses. Ifhe had been indulging 


alcohol, but his brain was as clear as ever he 
had known it to be and he was fairly puzzled. 


‘*Mister John was always a lively one,” he 
said, after a long pause, drawing a deep breath, 
“and titis is one of his larks. But it is too bad 
toeomeand skeer me. Why don’t he go and 
skeer his own father? It would be acting more 
likea son. IfI’m to have these turns given me 
I shall go in fora rise of wages.” 

Murch was not very wellsatisfied in his mind. 
Joke or no joke be was disposed to take this 
double vision very seriously, and for the first 
time in. his life the gloom of the darkened ware- 
house was unpleasant tohim. He lost no time 
in putting out the last of the gas burners and 
getting outside the door. 

«It must be a joke,” he muttered, as he turned 
the key, ‘‘ but how could he come and go wiTH- 
OUT MAKING THE LEAST NoIsE? It is uncommon 
curious, and I don’t half like it. Ugh! what a 
night itis! Unblessed things is sleet and rain 
and no friends to the poor, and so I’ll go and 
get.an anecdote to’em in the shape of jest a 
little rum warm.” 





CHAPTER III. 


WHITHER GONE. 


_ Never again 
Enchanting hope wilion me smile, 
Or her sweet voice charm me awhile. 


Dogson’s lnncheon and dining rooms rank very 
high in the City and receive a vast amount of 
patronage from men who are not obliged tocon- 
sidera few pence more or less in the outlay for 
a meal. Merchants, head clerks and other gen- 
tleman of that ilk are its chief supporters. 

The junior clerks of Cranbury, Rose and 
Sons had to dine at a place a step lower, and 
under ordinary circumstances they would just 
as soon have thought of putting their heads into 
a den inhabited by a Bengal tiger as within its 
doors. But an extra occasion hadarrived. ‘Mr. 
John,” the eldest son of Mr. Cranbury and the 
youngest member of the firm, had come of age, 
and tne “governor” in.a generous. spirit “ stood 
Sam” for as good a dinner to all the quil- 
drivers, senior and junior, as Dobson could pro- 
vide. 

Tae table as laid ont had quite an aldermanic 
air about it, and some of the youngsters, in 
ignorance of what the Corporation could do with 
the money at its command in the way. of hand- 
some spreads, were inclined to think that the 
Lord Mayor would have been, taken aback if he 
could have walked in and seen that table when 
the.covers were removed. 

Mr. Mellor was chairman and Mr. David Gray 
vice. Tne others settled down as they could, and 
the head waiter, a portly man, to whom:no diner 
at tite rooms had ever dreamt of offering less 
than twopence, whisked the covers off a fine 
turbot and cod to match, and the feast with a 
clatter of knives and forks began. 

The second waiter went round with the sherry, 
filling the glasses with a scientific hand and re- 
filling the decanter from bottles which he half 
emptied and put aside for the later edification 
of himself and his fellows, Tne order was not 
limited, and these clerkly gentlemen were going 
to have a heavy drinking bill run up against 
them. 

The merriment was of a subdued nature, for 
both chairmen were silent and thoughtful, eat- 
ing their fish and drinking their wine with the 
air.of men whose minds were fuily pre-oceupied. 
The absent-mindedness of Mr. Mellor was par- 
ticularly marked, and one of the juniors, aiter 
he had had a glass of sherry, was heard asking 
a diner, in a stage whisper: 

“What the deuce is up? If he and Gray 
wanted to feed by themselves why didn’t they 
do it?” 

Mr. Mellor had sharp ears and caught. the 
offending whisper, but he did nothing beyond 
looking straight at the whisperer, who retired 
into his,shell and was heard no more, 

The dishes were numerous and tempting and 
the wine went, round, but the joviality did not 





charged the vision to the disturbing effects. of 


increase. The chairmen were still reticent and 
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thoughtful, and the juniors caught the com- 
plaint one by one, until another whisper came 
to the fore. 

“T say,” he said, “is this a birthday feast or 
a feed after a FUNERAL ?” 

“Don’t you jest about funerals, Tibbins,” 
said David Gray, who happened to be near the 
lad ; ‘a funeral means the end of somebody’s 
life, the shutting out of somebody from all his 
friends ! what am I talking 
about? Let us be merry—Mellor—wine with 

ou. ” 

“‘With pleasure,” said Mr. Mellor; but he 
drank it very dismally nevertheless. 

The weight of some mysterious and unfathom- 
able fear was upon nim and he could not shake 
it off. 

The eating part of the festivi ty occupied an 
hour, and a little after seven o’clock the table 
was cleared of everything but the wine, dessert, 
cigarettes and cigars, and the waiters left the 
room. 

Then a mighty attempt was made to put real 
mirth into the proceedings. 

“ Fill up, gentlemen,” said Mr. Mellor, “and 
drink the usual loyal toast—the Queen.” 

The toast was drunk and there were no heel 
taps, for everybody felt as if they wanted warm- 
ing, the dinner alone not having generated 
sufficient heat to make them lively. 

Mr. Mellor then rose to give the toast of the 
evening. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I will not detain you 
long, speech-making is athing I abhor, especially 
on these occasions, when they cannot fail to be 
a nuisance if made too greatafeature. We 
have, however, one health to drink. There is 
one who must be remembered now, whose 
youth, whose geniality, has already passed into 
a—a Merciful Heavens! who is that at the 
door ?” 

They all turned in their seats, wondering who 
it was that had cut him short in the full tide of 
his speech. It was a familiar form, that of Mr. 


Cranbury, but his face was horribly white and 
he shivered like one with theague, so that they 
hardly knew him. The ordinary appearance of 
the head of the firm was that of a full-blooded, 
composed, even-minded man. 

** Don’t move, gentlemen,” he said, in a voice 
as changed as his face. ‘‘I only want to speak to 


you outside, Mellor. I shali not detain youa 
winute.” 

Mr. Mellor, whose face was now a reflection of 
that of his employer’s, rose up and followed him 
to the landing, closing the door after nim. 

«What is the matter, sir ?” he asked. 

“IT don’t know, Mellor—yet,” repiied Mr. 
Cranbury, holding on to the balustrade of the 
staircase for support, “ perhaps I am over 
anxious, but MY SON JOHN HAS NOT COME 
HOME.” 

** Not come home !” 

‘No. Perhaps it is a jest; he is fond of jest- 
ing, you know ; such a bright, merry fellow. If 
so, if you know anything about him, ease a 
parent’s heart. My house is full of guests ready 
to welcome the arrival of his manhood. Why does 
he keep away ?” 

“It is not late, sir,” said Mellor, referring to 
his watch. “Not eight yet,sir. He may have 
missed his train. Two trains. I’ve known people 
miss two trains. He did miss the first, of course. 
How foolish of me to forget it.” 

“He called at the warehouse, after I left ?” 
cried Mr. Cranbury, eagerly. “Tell me that much, 
for mercy’s sake.” 

* He did call,” said Meilor, “ put I did not see 
him. Iheard from Murch that he had been 
there.” 

“ And what did he tell him *” 

“He said notzing,” replied Mellor, with pal- 
pable hesitation. ‘I understood from Murch 
that he just put his head in at the door and went 
away.” 

“ Mellor,” said the merchant, taking him by 
both hands, “ you are holding something back. 
For Heaven’s sake let me know all!” 

** Do you think, sir, that we should be eating 
and drinking here if we had heard of anything 
wrong ? I certainly thought there was something 
in Murch’s story that was odd, but I should like 





——. 


him to tell it to you himself. He drops into the ! as a means for hiving swarms of bees by stupe. 


* Barley Mow’ sometimes atnight. Perhaps he 
is there now.” 

“Let us go,” said the merchant, feverishly. 
“Oh, Mellor! if he should be prap! What shali 
I do?” 

“Bear up, sir; it can’t be so bad as that,” 
said Mellor, encouragingly; “ you shall hear what 
Murch has tosay and judge for yourself. I think 
it is alla jest.” 

“Tl forgive him a thousand times if it is,” 
moaned the merchant. ‘‘ Come, come; we are 
losing time.” 

“Tll just get my hat and coat, sir; it won’t 
take a minute.” 

In less than the time named acab rolled from 
the door bearing them in the direction of the 
“Barley Mow.” Mr. Mellor had left word that he 
would soon be back and his friends were to be 
sure to keep the toast of the evening until ne 
returned. 

They waited an hour for him, David Gray 
making no attempt to Keep up even an appear- 
ance of mirth, tne juniors smoxing and drinking 
and talking in an undertone among themselves. 
When the door opened and Mellor re-entered 
every face was turned expectantly towards 
him. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, gravely, *‘the toast of 
the evening will be postponed until we get a 
telegram from Mr. Cranbury, who has just gone 
back by the eight-forty train. Mr. Jonn has 
been detained, by some business I suppose.” 

“ He has not been home ?” said David Gray. 

oae.- 

** Ah! and has the governor seen Murch ?” 

* He has.” 

“ Poor old man. We shall not drink the toast 
to-night ; and it may be—never !”’ 

He was right. They never did. 

Before ten o’clock the electric newsbearer had 
done its work, and two words, pregnant with so 
much suffering, “Not home,” were flashed to the 
expectant Meilor. He read the message quietly 
to the clerks, and then they all went sorrowfully 
from the house, leaving the feast unfinisned. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Density or Frurp Srezn.—A method of de- 
termining the density of steel in fusion, devised 
by M. Petrouchewski (of the Russian Physico- 
chemical Society), consists in pushing the orifice 
of a porcelain tube into the metal to a known 
depth, aud compressing the air till it begins to 
rise in bubbles to the surface. At this moment 
the excess (measured with a manometer) of the 
air-pressure in the tube over atmospheric pres- 
sure, balances the column of melted metal equal 
to the length of tube immersed. The experi- 
ment was made at a cannon manufactory at 
Perm. ‘The density obtained was about 8:05, 
which is notably greater than that of solid 
steel. 

Burstine or Bussies.—M. Plateau has 
studied the pnenomena of the bursting of 
bubbles. Whena bubble bursts it disappears 
almost instantaneously, leaving behind it a 
multitude of small liquid drops. The order of 
the phenomena is really as follows :—The bubble 
begins to burst at one point, the film rolling 
away in a circle round the opening, and its edges 
becoming a rapidly-enlarging liquid ring. This 
ring draws itself together into segmental 
portions, whica ultimately become smail sphe- 
rules. At the same time the contraction of the 
rest of the bubble causes a rush of air through 
the aperture, and blows off the spberules into 
the air with a kind of small explosion. The 
phenomena are best observed by blowing a 
bubble of glyceric solution upon an iron wire 
ring, and then bursting it at the top by touch- 
ing it with a needle whose point has been dipped 
in oil. ; 

Execrricity AND Bre Cutturr.—It is stated 
that some German experimentalists have been 
successful in their attempts to utilise electricity 


fying them. <A successful attempt was made 
upon bees that had gathered upon trees, the 
insects falling upon the ground in a kind of 
trance, which admitted of their being safely 
handled. A further experiment was mide of 
introducing the ends of two connecting wires 
into a fully occupied honey-comb, and turning 
on the current; by this means the bees wera 
rendered inactive for about thirty minutes, wijle 
no bad results appeared to follow their awaken. 
ing. When are we to have electric mouse and 
rat traps, to say nothing of fly catchers ? 

Tux coldest place on the earth is Verkovansk, 
in Siberia, lying in 674 N. lat. on the river Yana, 
The lowest mean winter temperature is 43: Gdeg. 
below zero Centigrade. This, then, is the coij 
pole of the earth in Asia ; the corresponding 
pole in America being to the north-west of the 
Parry Islands; and the line joining these two 
places does not pass through tie Nort Pole 
itself, which is thus, in all probability, outside 
the line of greatest cold. It is notewortiny tiat 
Verkovansk, like Yakutsk, is on tie main-land, 
a considerable distance from the Siberian coast, 
which possesses a comparatively milder climate, 

A ‘souaR” locomotive has been placed on 
the French Northern Railway. Is is so called 
owing to an electric light which is placed in 
front and fed by the engine itself, and intended 
to illuminate the way for a long distance in 
front. 

A New Variety or Grass.—A Vienna chemist 
has recently discovered a new variety of giass. 
It does not contain any silica, boric acid, potash, 
soda, lime, or lead, and is likely to attract tie 
attention of all professional persons on account 
of its peculiar composition. Externally it is 
exactly similar to glass, but its lustre is higher 
and it has a greater refraciion, of equal hard- 
ness, perfectly white, clear, transparent, can be 
ground and polished, completely insoluble in 
water, neutral, and it is only attacked by hydro- 
chloric or nitric acid, and is not affected by 
hydrofluoric acid. It is easily fusible in the 
fiame of a candle, and can be made of any colour. 
Its most important property is that it can be ° 
readily fused on to zinc, brass, and iron. Itcan 
also be used for the giazing of articles of glass 
and porcelain. As hydrofluoric acid has no 
effect on the glass it is likely to find employment 
for many technical purposes. 

Evxcrricyry AnD Mititrary Conscriprs.—A 
curious application of electricity is descrived in 
La Lumiere Electrique. It consists in a device 
to prevent military conscripts practising fraud 
as to their stature by bending their knee 
When the youth stands erect against the 
measuring post the hind parts of the knees press 
on electric contacts, causing two belis to ring; 
the ringing ceases when there is the least bend- 
ing. ‘The sliding bar which furnishes the 
measure has also a “contact, which is pressed by 
the head, whereby a third electric beli isaffected. 
For a correct measurement, the three beils 
snould ring simultaneously. This system, the 
invention of M. Cazala, is now empioyed in the 
Spanish army. 

Tue Narvrant Barrerr or tHe TorPEDO 
Fiso.—A recent chemical examination of the 
electrical organ of the torpedo, by Herr Weyl, 
at the Naples Zoological Station, yields the re- 
sult that, during life, the organ is for the most 
part distinctly alkaline, seldom neutral, and that 
it contains, on an average, 89 per cent. water, 
1 per cent. ash, and 9°5 per cent. organic con- 
tituents, of which latter Herr Weyl made out 
twelve different substances. It is noted tbat 
albuminous matters occur in very.small propor- 
tion, while there is a large amount of a sub- 
stance like mucine, and this is thougint to indi- 
cate a profound difference between the elec- 
tric organ and muscles. Herr Weyl has 
further described to the Berlin Academy 0b- 
servations on the exchange of material in the 
organ. Inter alia, it excretes carbonic acid 
when at rest; after continuous stimulation it 
gives less, and acquires, in about an hour, an 
acid reaction, while the composition is altered ; 
the alcoholic extract is diminished (in muscle 
it is increased), and in the water extract there 





is less ash and more phosphoric acif. 
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[‘*yoU KNOW SOMETHING OF MY LIFE,” SAID MINNIE. ] 


A LONG ESTRANGEMENT. 


—_> 





CHAPTER XII. 
A HOPELESS LOVE. 


So with the heart. You lacerate it once! 
Habit may dull, pursuit engross—divert— 
But never are you ransomed from the throe. 
Live your meridian out, it comes again, 
Fresh as ai first to make you writhe anew. 


“ Anp is my love so hopeless ?” said Claude, 


‘wearily. 


“I would have you forget me,” Minnie re- 
«« Leave me, and ere long another and a 
worthier will find a place in your heart.” 

“None,” he said, gloomily. ‘‘ You do not 
think so, but you would be rid of me.” 

It was morning, within one hour of noon, and 
they were. walking ina quiet lane just without 
Hartborough. 

Minnie, as Ada Moore, had already taken the 
town by storm, and persistent lovers were plen- 
tiful enough. They left their passionate notes 
with flowers at the stage door, and they came 
every night to lead the applause, which required 
but little effort, but they got no further. She 
answered none of the appeals, left the flowers 
to the mercy of the door-keeper, and by the ex- 
ercise of a little artifice succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the most devoted of her Hart- 
borough admirers. 

But with Claude Daubeney it was different. 
Before other lovers were thought or heard of 
ne had found her out and thrust his not unwel- 
come society upon her, Minnie, otherwise, was 
very much alone. There was nothing in the 
manager and the rest of the company that at 
all harmonised with her nature, and as far as 
she could she held aloof from them all. 

Claude was not numbered among the inhar- 
monious, She had always liked him, and never 





So much a8 now, but, alas! liking is not love, 





and she wished he had left her to go upon her 
lonely way. 

He would not go. 

“ At least let me be near you,” he said, “and 


if at times I speak of the love that holds you so part in my wooing, and a strong one. 
I cannot help it.’ belief, strong within me, that love will foilow 


fast, you must forgive me. 


| 


“In asking what I do,” he said, “Iam not 
utterly selfish as you may deem me——” 

**T do not call you selfish.” 

“Tam not wholly so, and yet self plays its 
Thavea 


My utterance will be as natural as the singing | our marriage. Iam conceited enough to believe 


of a bird when he woos his mate.” 


that I shall win it if you will place mein a 


Thus it happened that they were together that | position to try. What is there in me that you do 


morning. Minnie stole forth from her humble | not like ?” 


lodgings in a house at the far end of the narrow 
way where Lord Thesiger lost sight of her that 
night, to breathe a little fresh air before going 
in the theatre for rehearsal, and Claude living 
opposite had seen her go and followed her. 

“What is gained by grieving for the dead ?” 
he asked, as they paused by a gate on which he 
leaned and gazed sadly over the meadow land. 
“The living demands our thoughts, our love, 
our care.” 

“* Would you have me without love ?” Minnie 
said. ‘What but misery could follow such a 
union? Mr. Daubeney-——” 

** Clande—you used to call me Claude.” 

« Well, I will call you Claude, then. I would 
speak to you as a brother——” 

“‘I hate the term when it comes from your 
lips,” he cried, impetuously. ‘It chills me as 
if my heart were touched with ice. Oh, Minnie! 
if you have such a thing as pity in you—and you 
must have, being a woman—bave mercy on 
me!” 

“I would be merciful to you,” said Minnie, 
with lowered voice and downcast eyes. “I bid you 
leave me !”” 

* Knowing I cannot go.” 

‘Oh, no, no! Hoping that you will fight 
against your folly, weakness, or what you will, 
and return to the home you helped to make so 
happy. My coming was a curse upon you 
all.”’ 


«“ But you may make a blessing. Minnie, will 
you make the sacrifice? Marry me, and I will 
never repine, even if you do not love me.” 

She turned aside, making him no answer, 
and ne leaving the gate drew close to her side. 


c 


| 
| may have poverty too often for its companion, 





, On: 


“Nothing, Claude. I hare nothing but love 
aoe an all, but my love is not the love you 
seek.” 

“To win you,” he said, “I would do any- 
thing, go tnrough anything; and you will 
think me base when I tell you that I would win 
you by any means just within the borders of 
honour. I will tempt you inall ways tosay ‘ Yes’ 
to my earnest prayer.” 

“If you persist so much,” Minnie answered, 
«T must fly again from you.” 

« Why will you fly ?” 

«For your sake. I owe you too much ever to 
consent to your throwing away your young iife 
upon a thankless heart.” 

«What can it matter if I am content, Minnie ? 
You have an arduous career before you, beset 
with perils and many temptations, a career that 


a career for which I think you are physically 
unfit, a career that, apart from the few hours 
spent before the footlights, cannot be otherwise 
tnan uncongenial to you.” 

* The lives of most people are uncongenial,”” 
Minnie said. “ We have to bear the lot cast upon 
us.’ 

«There is no need to bear a heavy one when 
bright things are open to you. I do not wisi to 
appear to you as if I were appealing to a sordid 
nature, but I urge upon you that Iam rich and 
can give you the comforts and the quiet joys of 
life which cannot be yours while you remain 
upon the stage.” 

She would have spoken to him, but with a 
hurried movement he checked her, and went 
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«I know that in appealing to you on behalf 
of others I am more likely to be favoured with 
success, and therefore I beg of you to recall the 
time spent at the vicarage. My father loves you, 
Phyllis loves you, and for myself I need not 
speak. Your return to us could not but give ug 
pleasure, and in no way could you bestow such 
happiness upgn us as by returning as my 
wife.” 

He was pleading his cause with all the ardoyr 
of passionate youth, and she would have been) 
something harder than woman generally Hehe 
could have remained insensible to hm, A 
simple proposal of love she could reject,.@,amg- 


gestion that her own prospects would hay Lot 
bettered by a marriage with him she mi 


felt disposed to treat with disdain, but 8 


gestion that it was in her power to make @ 


sacrifice for others was quite another th 
There was a deep depoming tothe 
family, who, with raregemerosity, had s 
her in time when she Bad sore need of Gigi 
terested friendship. The fizst kindly aot 
been followed by otheys,,and evidence @f 
love for her was givea.@ay by day. 
Was it indeed trug@habsne could byyag 
ing Claude for nem bughand add to them, 
piness ? 
Thoughts.2gn swiftly in times of ag LOR... 
and a few moments satisfied her to rempen ti 
past amd think of the future and ite, ! 
pilivies, but she came to no decision. 


He caw that she hesitated, and, lovér like, dnete | 


eowfort from it. The man who hesitajgaamiaan. 
The woman who hesitates is gained -——egome- 
times. Heventuredto take her hand, amg.epe 
allowed it to rest imhig. 


«* Minnie,” he gaid, “I have touched jom.eb| 


last. You will nes send. me away ?” 
“TI cannot say moze than I have done, nom,” 
she replied, hugriedly..‘* You must.give-me-time. 


I must think.’ It is tee. great.a.step. voggikeasitine | 


out reflection.” 

“ Meanwhile, I may remain near you ?” 

“Yes, if you will not go.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, and drawing 
it through his arm sauntered on. For sometime 
neither spoke, Minnie thinking of a time when 
she had been wooed and won, and when she had 
given her heart, and Claude fearing to break 
the spell of hope that was binding nim in rosy 
cnains. 

So they wandered down the lane until they 
came to a watercourse which ran across it. <A 
path was left for horses, and on one side a 
rustic bridge for foot passengers spanned it, On 
this bridge they halted and stood watching the 
shallow, swift-running water. 

“You know something of my life,” said 
Minnie, suddenly, “but it is right that you 
should know all.” 

“Is it necessary ?’”” Claude asked. 

““Ithink so. Of that which relates to my 
matriage, at least. I was married three years 
ago, when I was little more than a child in years, 
but truly a woman in matters of the world. He, 
my husband, was about your age then, and used 
to frequent theatres where my father played, 
and where, occasionally, I was trusted with some 
minor part.” 

«He used to sit in the boxes, just-as you do,” 
said Minnie, bending down as if she saw a shadow 
of the past in the water, “and I never look at 
you without thinking of him. There were 
several other women in the company and they 
used to notice him too—those who were single 
taking a great interest in him. I do not except 
myself, for he was handsome and pleasing, and 
there was something mysterious about him.” 

« How mysterious?” asked Claude. 

“In his constant attendance at the theatre 
and always coming alone. We made inquiries 
about him, but nobody seemed to know who he 
was. Ali that we could learn was that he was 
staying at the principal hotel, and that he bore 
the name of Jerningham. It was an assumed 
one.” 

« But why assumed ?” 

“It was his whim. It appeared afterwards 
that he had seen me on the way to the town to 
keep an engagement, and partly attracted by me 


leisure, had followed us there. But he had been 
a month in the place before it was known that 
he came there to see ME. 

“There is much jealousy on the stage,” con- 
tinued Minnie, turning towards Claude, “and 
wehen the discovery was made I fell into ill odour 
withthe ladies. Butder my father being a very 
useful man, indi to that company in 
fact, I believe they-would have insisted on our 
being dismissed.” ® 

“Do they carry things with uch a high 
band?” 


*Bhey are people.ef 
and hate thorougnly. 





’ he 
was told that his 


Tago was.as brilliant/} 


e of acting.as the stage has ever seen.” 

Are you not wandering a little from the 
?” Claude asked. “ You speak so little of 
elf.” 


myself,” replied Minnie, “I hae not 
to say beyond that Mr. Jerningham payed 
marked attention, and ere long I f that 
levyed him. He used to accompany my father 
i. myself home from the theatre, amd some- 
he would join us at supper. But prior to 
asking me to be his wife my father made an 
t discovery concernipg him.” 
imnie paused, and a spagm of pain shot 
aenoss her face. She had tggvelled over the 
14 t part of her story and was now coming 
othe rocky ground on which the happiness of: 
g married life had been wrecked. 
ee. Ro make mgaait intelligible,” she contingeds 
\*Laust.appamentiy do an ill thing and.epeak 
a-aaiied an * - : 
whois dead , ome 
hime me, and used to instil into me the desirability 
of considering my looks, such as they are, as 
something that might advance me in life. Such 
teaching was distasteful tome, but it was offered 
in tne full belief that it.was for my good.” 

* He discovered that Jerningham was rich,” 
said Claude. 

«Yes. He learnt his history in some way, 
and one night when we had reached home and 
were by ourselves he laid the truth before 
me. 

*«¢ Jerningham is not his name,” he said, ‘ and 
there is only one man between him and great 
wealth. If you marry him you may be one of 
the greatest ladies of the land. In any case you 
will never want, for ne has a fair property in his 
own right now.’ 

“I snrank from the prospect that was opened 
to me, foraltnough I loved him and had good 
reason to know that he loved me, I did not wish 
for there to be a great gulf between us. I would 
rather have married him as a poor actor than as 
a rich nobleman. Do you believe me, Claude ?” 

** Assuredly I do,” he replied. 

“I had a duty before me, but I shrank from 
it. I ought to bave told him when next we. met 
what I knew concerning him, and so kept up the 
perfect confidence that had been established be- 
tween us, but I held back—and why.?” 

«You feared to lose him ?” 

“No, Claude. I had my father to consider. 
His position at the theatre now depended entirely 
on Mr. Jerningham, who kept him there in spite 
of his many failings and the trouble he gave the 
management, and as I could keep nothing from 
him when once I had entered into an explana- 
tion I feared he would leave us in anger.” 

«‘ Then you pip fear to lose him.” 

**In that way I did, but not for my own sake. 
Now that I knew he was a man of high birth and 
position I shrank from being his wife. I nad 
had already promised him—I think I told you 
that before——” 

*« No, it has not been mentioned,” said Claude, 
with a slight frown. 

“Well,” said Minnie, “it had come to that. 
He proposed to me and I accepted. We were 
engaged, keeping our own counsel, and only 
waiting the close of the season, then near at 





and partiy in the idle curiosity of a man of 


hand, to be married. I ought to have told him 


‘| Ele could not 


but I did not, so when the season came we left 
the company and were quietly married at the 
village church. 

“It was an early day in spring,” Minnie went 
on, again fixing her eyes upon the running water, 
“the hedgerows were thick with primroses 
and the meadows were putting on a gar- 
ment of vivid green. The world was returning 
to life, and all seemed glad. own joy was 
almost too great,to bear, but, alas! it was but 
of brief duration. On the same. we parted.” 

** Parted !” echoed Claude, startled. 

“The same day,” said Minnie, sorrowfully. 
“You did not know my father, but you may 
have guessed from what I have, told you that he 
had a failing, a weakness, a terrible temptation. 
resist his bitter enemy tough he 
w it was sapping his intelligence, ruining his 

ical powers, and emptying his scanty purse. 
it almost a god.” 

“J understand,” said Claude,“ good fellow- 
ship and drink.” ' 

“It was his ruin, and on the day that saw me 
a@ happy wife for a brief hour or two he could 
not keep aloof fromit. He accompanied us to 
phe church but little the worse forit, but shortly 
after our return to the inn where asimpie break- 
fast had been prepared he steeped his senses in 
At. 

“ Therest is soon told,” said Minnie, hurriedly, 
‘and forgive me if I hasten to the end. My 
father, with the wisdom.of the wine cup, began 
rallying my husband upon having attempted to 
keep a secret, and to boast of his own clever- 
Naess. , 
¥ *** We know all about you,’ he said, ‘ we found 

it out long ago,’ 
; “Then I saw my bushend turn deadly pale 
and glanee from.myfatherto me in doubt and 
«Did you know -who.-and what I am ?” he 

*Z.gould only bow my head in reply.” 

There were tears in her eyes now and a con- 
vulsive sob heaved her breast as the picture of 
that past time rose up before her. Claude 
remained silent, for all was clear to him now. 

“We were all silent--it may have been a 
aminuteor more, I cannot tell,” Minnie resumed, 
“and then my husband, drawing back, said, in 
a cold, clear, cutting tone: 

**« So Ihave been the victim of a pair of ad- 
venturers, after all.’ 

“I was stung to the heart, for I loved nim 
and love is keenly sensitive to insult. 

“« You wrong me,’ I said, with my anger ris- 
ing, ‘it was not for-your wealth I cared——’ 

“« From the time that I was so unfortunate as. 
to inherit money,’ said my husband, still speak- 
ing in the clear, cold way that chilled me—ahis 
words pattered like hailstoneson mysoul—‘I have 
been the victim of speculation and the object 
of fortune-hunters.’ In the society which I laid 
aside for a time scheming mothers and fortune- 
hunting maids gave me no rest. They have 
smiled upon me—for my money—danced wita 
me—for my money—almost openly wooed me— 
for my money—and all the time I was seeking a 
heart capable of throbbing for myself alone, but 
they were all hollow—hollow ; and so I fied, hid- 
ing my very name. In the way I took I met 
you,’ he was almost weeping now, ‘and I thought 
you loved me.’ 

**«T lowe you,’ I told him. 

“ But he waved me off with his hand, smiling 
bitterly. 

‘«« Love,’ ne said, ‘knows n0.craft—loye is all 
trust—love hides nothing. Why did you search 
me.out? Why did you hide from me what you 
found until it was too late ?’ 

“I could not answer him without putting all 
the weight of blame upon my father, who sat 
silent, so I held my peace. Then Algernon came 
over to me, took both my hands in his, and gave 
me a kiss, 

“* Minnie,’ he said, ‘I have loved you—and 
must ever love you, I fear, but I cannot live wita 
you, you haying deceived me. I fear you. It 
would betoo great’a pain for me to. live on pre- 
tending that I love you while I felt that I have 
been sought and found for my money, I cannot 








live with one whose love hasany alloy.’ 
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«He kissed,me again, while I stood with but | am tired of running, so I will; return. their 


, dim consciousness of what was going on around 
ne, except that he was uttering words that were | 
evermore to be grayenon my heart. When I 
could look up and look around he was gone.” 

Her story was done, and she shed no more 
tears. They had fallen fast during the latter part ; 
of the recital, but now she dried her eyes and 
poved slowly away. 

“You met after that,” said Claude, falter- 


ing. 

« Many times. He was: at Lynncastle when 
py father died,” Minnie replied. 

“« And you were never reconciled ?” 

“No. Pride had stood between us, and other | 
barriers had risen up. But I wish now that.I | 
bad gone down-upon-my-knees-and implored | 
him to forgive me.” 

«That would haverbeen an unnecessary hume 
bling of yourself.” 

“ While he lived I thought so to, but now that | 
he is dead there is nothing I would not do, no 
sacrifice that I would not make, if it-were -pos- 
sivle to prove to him that:I was true and honest, 
even as he was.” 

“He talked-of love being all trust,” said 
Claude. . ** Why. didvhe not trust :you ?” 

“He Hap trusted me,” replied Minnie, “and 
found that I had not been bonest with him. 
Mine is no common widowhood, Claude. [Ihave 
veen a wife and ‘no wife.” I wear.a ring for one 
wio was @ husband only inname. But Ehope to 
meet him inthe great future, when: all things 
are known and all hearts are open. Then he 
will forgive me and love me-with the purity of 
immortality. To that I turn my face and so 
bear mydot heré. Now, Claude, will you ever 
ask me to marry you again?” 

“I cannot tell,” he said, bitterly. ‘““You have 
a spirit in-you that is not‘in me. Your eyesare 
fixed on the ethereal; I only look on mortality. 
You are beautiful and goodand I love you. I 
have yet to learn how to loveso well-that-I can 
rejoice in your heart “being given to the dead.” 

“Claude, Claude, is this worthy of you? I 
thought you were more noble.” 

“T take your story as it is,” he said, without 
changing his tone, “and I estimate the worth 
ot the man who in his foolish vanity wanted to 
be loved for himself alone. Forsooth ! who was 
ne that he should desire to be worshipped asa 
god? He should have been content with less.” 

“What would you have had him content 
with ?” 

“Winning the woman: he professed to love. 
He should have shut bis eyes—-as I would—to 
her loving his money first and set himself tne 
task of winning her. It cannot be so hard for 
one who loves well—as I do—to succeed, He 
was not worthy of your love.” 

“T cannot listen te you, Claude,” Minnie said. 
“Whatever may be my lot I will be true and 
loyal to the end. I have had but one love and 
can never have another.” 

_ Then Claude turned abruptly and returned to 
the town alone, but.when the night came he was 
at his usual post before the curtain, 


Cenannand 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AT MURIEL HALL. 


Women are shrewd imps! 
Believes a man he thinks not of,their pockets 
When he is looking in their faces, for 
Wear he his eye ever so. languishingly 
They will find he is only working at a sum, 


Tux Lord of Muriel Hall returned when the 
festivities in honour of his accession to the title 
Were over and found that he had already been 
mundated with visitors, There was quite a 
collection of gentlemen's cards left by the single 
and married landowners.around, and the grave 
face of Lord Thesiger was tinged with vexation. 

“ Why will they not leave me alone?” he 
muitered ; “how am Ito let them know that it 
1s my humour to be at rest? Surely my absence 
from the tenants’ festival was hint enouga! Sir 
Danbury Danvers, Lord Caitharn, the Hon. 


calls.” 


He took his time about it, and he was. often 
absent from home two or three.days.ata time, 


| but as soon as he had finished calling invitations 


to dinner poured in. Among the was one 
from Lady Danvers, 

“Six daughters,” mused Lord. Thesiger, ashe 
read the note. “Why don’t they, send, their 
sweet request too, since I know they arealready 
speculating about my, wealth;and title, for the 
sake of which they would put up with me. I 
believe;they are pretty, high-spirited girls, more 
than a match for most men in:the hunting field, 
and amatch forthe whole world at home. Weil! 
I have my armour on and it is arrow-proof and 
I will go.” 

That afternoon there lounged in a visitor who 
ought, according to the unwritten laws of society, 
‘to.have called: before. His name was Warren 
Lowe, a man of ancient family and a\very fine 


| estate adjoining that of Lord Thesiger; but-he 


was @ man who refused to be.trammelled and 
chose his time.for calling.even upon so great a 
man as.the Lord of Muriel. 

“IT knew you would be inundated,” he said, 


‘seating his six feet one of handsome humanity 


on the bright side of thirty, “and asI hate a 
crowd I stayed -until the rush is over.” 

“T hope that Mrs. Lowe is quite well,” said 
Lord Thesiger, hardly knowing what to. make of 
his visitor. 

He had a cool air about, him that.might have 
been only puppyism, but there was nevertheless 
the appearance. of a something deeper hidden 
under the blasé demeanour. 

««T have every reasomto believe that Mrs. Lowe 
WOULD have been in perfect health,” said 
Warren Lowe, ‘but, unfortunately for your 
inquiry, I have never yetsummoned up sufficient 
courage to get married.” 

** I beg your pardon really,” said Lord Thesi- 
ger, suppressing a smile, “but I must have 
mixed you up with another Lowe, I ama 
stranger to the county, but I have been en- 
deavouring to make amends by studying the 
Red Book——” 

‘‘ Never do that,” said Warren Lowe, “ unless 
you wish to be led hopelessly astray, You.were 
mixing me up with Loweof Ashoury—a married 
man.” 

“T am afraid I. was.” 

* Same name, but. no relation—no connection 
with our family, except that which all have a 
right to claim. Ifwe go back to Eden there’s 
no occasion to worry about connexions, is 
there ?” 

«I suppose not,” said Lord Thesiger, laugh- 
ing—he was beginning to like his neighbour; 
‘* put, you see, it is so far to travel back.” 

T hear that you dine with the Danvers’s to- 
night,” said Warren Lowe, after a pause, filled 
in by with the adjustment of an eyeglass. 

“T have accepted—yes.” 

“Six girls and six mournful bachelors,” said 
Warren Lowe, “will put their feet under Sir 
Danvers’s mahogany. We shall be leavened 
with a few married people more or less miser- 
able, as all married are——~” 

** Do you think so?” 

“On my word I think.it next;door to impos- 
sible to marry and be happy.” 

«Then you. are a.woman.hater ?” 

“Not atall. I am the true lover, Women 
are much happier unmarried, if they only knew 
it, and therefore I'l] bave.no hand im bringing 
one of them to grief. If every other man did 
his share of unselfishness what:a. happy world it 
would be !”” 

“Perhaps,” said Lord Thesiger, with a smile. 

« But I see you are of my way of thinking,” 
said Warren Lowe; ““you\are the bachelor par 
excellence ; you carry the look of one avout you; 
your credentials are unmistakable, You arefond 
of horses?” 

“ In-reason yes, but I do not giye my life to 
the horse.” 

** Just so, but you have some horses ?” 

“T have purchased a few.” 





Henry Leesaght—the whole pack of hounds are 
aiter me! Well, shall I run or face them? I 


“Then would you mind my looking at them ?” 
said Warren Lowe, rising; “the. flatness of an 


ordinary call is always removed bya peep atthe 
stables?’ 

‘‘ With pleasure,” said Lord Thesiger, more 
and more amused by his, companion; 

Being his very antipodes the usual thing 
happened—a friendship began to develope. 
They looked at the stables, and Warren Lowe 
was.delighted with the ‘‘ cattle” he saw there. 
With the fearlessness of one who is fond of 
horses he. passed in.and out their. stalls, stroked, 
patted them, and examined heels.with his head 
in such a position that if one of them had kicked 
out he and his brains. would. have paried 
company, 

«You have some good horses here,” he said, 
when his investigation was completed. ‘I jike 
that horse with the white stocking yonder. He 
would do some good cross-country work. You 
hunt, of course ?” ; 

“I may when.the season comes, but at, present 
my movements. are uncertain,” replied Lord 
Tnesiger. 

“If you marry one of the Danbury girls,” said 
Warren Lowe, with a.droll,look, “you. will have 
to hunt whecher you like it ornot:” 

“ High-spirited girls, I suppose.” 

“High flyers, every, one.” 

“TI do not fear them,” said Lord Thesiger, 
the cloud on his.face again giving way to a 
smile. “I donot think Il am atall in danger.” 

“‘You never can teil,” was the philosophic 
reply. “A man is single to-day and married 
to-morrow, andthe joyous, haunts of his bacnelor- 
hood know him mo more.” 

They. left the stables, and. Warren Lowe took 
his leave. He had come.upon horseback on a 
somewhat suspicious-looking roan, with more 
white about his eyes than timid riders care 
for. 

“Keep clear of his heels,” he-said to Lord 
Thesiger ; ‘“‘he isa brute, but I shall make a 
sheep of him before I have done with him.” 

It seemed that getting into the saddle was 
not to be done without protest on the part of 
the roan, who backed here and there and reared ; 
but Warren Lowe was not to be defeated, and 
seizing a fayourable moment he leaped into his 
seat. 

“ Now,” he said to the groom who had been 
holding the horse with an anxious expression of 
face, “ give him his head. Thank you.” 

The man let go the reins and beat a precipi- 
tate retreat, standing at a convenient distance 
watching the antics of the ill-conditioned brute. 
After afew wild capers and a futile attempt to 
unseat its master, with a very fair imitation of 
back jumping, the brute trotted off at a great 
pace, Warren Lowe sitting calmly in the saddle 
unmoved and unruffled through all. 

«A cool head and a firm hand,” mused Lord 
Thesiger, as he sauntered into the house. “I 
like that fellow.” 

He liked him.so well that he started earlier 
than was needful forthe house of Sir Danbury 
Danvers, and.called at Lowe’s place on the 
road. 

“I hate a lonely drive,” he said, “and as I 
must pass close here I thought I would pick you 
up on the way. It will spare your horses and 
relieve the tedium of my passage out and 
home.” 

“Very glad you came, I am sure,” said 
Warren Lowe. “Give me ten minutes and I 
will be ready for you.” 

He was not.dressed, but before the ten 
minutes had fully expired he came sauntering 
coolly back in evening dress with everything in 
perfect order. 

“IT suppose you dress by magic?” said Lord 
Thesiger. 

“T have a man who -puts.my armour.on with 
a-skilful hand, and who shaves me with balf a 
dozen strokes of a razor. Time’sup, Weshall 
keep the soup waiting if we dally.” 

Sir Danbury Danvers was not.arich man for 
a baronet, and having a large family of 
daughtersa little scheming was necessary to keep 
up appearances without getting into debt. For- 
tunately he had a clever wife, whose manage- 
ment of the house was a theme of admiration 
throughout the county. 





«How such dinners are given om such an in- 
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come passes all comprehension,” was the fre- 
quent comment; and it may be said of the 
baronet’s dinners that they were good. 

His six daughters were all healthy, handsome 
girls, with boundless animal spirits, andso much 
alike that it was not easy to guess at the order 
of their birth. The eldest was twenty-four and 
the youngest seventeen, and Lelia at seventeen 
being remarkably womanly for her years, and 
Corisande, the eldest, remarkably young, there 
did not appear to be two summers between 
them. 

The Danvers girls belenged to that unfortunate 
race of women who are invariably admired by 
men but seldom or ever loved. They were 
always popular wherever they went; no garden 
party or ball in the county was considered com- 
plete without them, they never lacked cavaliers 
—but nobody proposed to them. 

“We have so many lovers of the general 
school,” Corisande often said; “the men who 
dangle about after us are not marrying men. 
They like women, to trifle with, but they don’t 
care to take us under their wings for life.” 

* Let us all turn man-haters,” Lelia suggested 
on one occasion. 

«And so bite off our own noses to spoil the 
faces of others,” said Ethel—number two in the 
family; ‘no, thank you, dear. Ifthe men trifle 
with us we will trifle with them, and so make 
such hay as we can while there is a peep of sun. 
Ere long the night of old-maidenhood will be 
upon us, and then we can hate the men from the 
bottom of our hearts, as no doubt we shall.” 

So they made their hay in a romping sort of 


fashion, and were much in request ; but none of 


them went off—to the utter amazement of Lady 
Danvers and the baronet. 

The dinner that evening was, as Warren Lowe 
suggested it would be, a gathering of bachelors 
with a sprinkling of married people to keep them 
in countenance. 

Lord Thesiger was told off to Corisande, who, 
by right of seniority, was permitted first to exer- 
cise her charms upon him. She talked as she rode 
in the hunting field, at a great pace, and kept 
him fully engaged during dinner, sothat he had 
no time to look about him, and beyond a general 


idea that the company numbered something | 
| part ofthis country. The phenomenon had been 


near thirty, he had no knowledge of the 
guests. 

«* And how do you like our county ?” Corisande 
inquired. 

Lord Thesiger liked it pretty well, but at pre- 
sent had seen little of it. 

“If you hunt,” said Corisande, “as of course 
you do, you will dote upon it.” 

* Indeed ; and if I do not hunt ?” 

** Impossible !”” 

**T assure you Ido not know what I shall do. 
I have no plans for the future, and seem inca- 
pable of making any.” 

“ But surely there is nothing to plan. You 
either have a love for hunting or you have not.” 

“I cannot say that I have a love for it.” 

«Then you hate it?” 

No.” 

« Really, you are an incomprehensible,” said 
Corisande, “you are a—what’s his name ?—a 
Sphinx—a sort of riddle-me-riddle-me-ree, walk- 
ing about saying to people ‘ You guess me.’” 

“IT must ask you to be merciful and not make 
me the victim of your pretty jests,’”’ said Lord 
Thesiger. 

“TI don’t think you deserve it,” replied 
Corisande. ‘ 

«Suppose you tell me something about your 
— Iam astranger to many here I fancy. 

know wy vis-a-vis, Warren, Lowe, and his right 
and left neighbour, but who is that old lady 
with the antique turban for a head-dress ?” 

“That is Lady Mary Gruebery,’’ Corisande 
replied. ‘She travelled in the East some forty 
years ago, and came back with extraordinary 
notions of dress, which she has clung to pretty 
consistently ever since, She is a sort of second 
aunt or cousin of ours, something in the way of 
relation, I don’t know what.” 

“They are all county people here, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“No; we have one stranger here—a young 
fellow Sir Danvers met in Hartborough the 


other day. He, too, is some relation. Let me 
see, where is he? Oh, on this side—down by the 
right. Ithink you would like him. He isa 
man after your own heart,” 

** What am I to infer from that ?” asked Lord 
Thesiger. 

**He is moody, melancholy, poetical,” replied 
Corisande, coolly; ‘looks as if somebody had 
injured him. Been crossed in love—I don’t say 
that you have been—or something in the way of 
the affections. There, now you cansee. Suppose 
I perform an introduction without troubling 
him. Mr. Claude Daubeney—Lord Thesiger. 
Now you know allabout him, and you can make 
headway with a new friendship at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

“I cannot see his face yet, and I don’t think 
I shall like him,” said Lord Thesiger, leaning 
back in his chair. 

“You were made for each other, I am sure,” 
insisted Corisande. ‘‘ Now then, you have him. 
Ig it not a face you will like >” 

But the brow of Lord Thesiger suddenly grew 
black as the profile of Claude Daubeney revealed 
itself, and when he turned again to the table 
-his face was white and his lips almost colour- 
less. 

“Now what may this mean?” thought Cori- 
sande, after a keen look at him. “ You two 
have met before, or there is something wrong 
between you. Both melancholy and evidently 
not strangers. Humph! Iwonder what it is 
that lies between you.” 


(To oe Continued.) 








WONDERFUL PHENOMENON. 


SEVERAL months ago the writer met one of the 
officers of the United States survey who had just 
returned from a surveying trip on the northwest 
coast of Alaska. The facts given in reference to 
that almost terra incognita were intensely inter- 
esting. The fact of deepest interest which the 
officer communicated was in reference to alternate 
layers of solid ice and soil which are found ina 


noticed by previous voyagers, bui now for the 
first time it has been carefully examined. 

The exact location of this extraordinary for- 
mation is at and near Elephant Point, northeast 
of Behring’s Strait. It was first observed in the 
steep cliffs bordering the ocean, which here 
attain an altitude of from fifteen to fifty feer, 
the rise continuing inland in hilly slopes till 
they reach a height of about four pundred 
feet. 

In the face of the cliff just above the talus 
formed by the action of the rain and waves is 
first a perpendicular surface of solid ice; upon 
this foundation is a layer of soil two or three 
feet thick, and bearing a luxuriant vegetation. 
A little beyond this the bank rises again, first 
by a second stratum of ice on which rests a layer 
of soil, yielding, like the first, a vegetable 
growth, only less luxuriant, or resting upon the 
rock shell of the earth; here are four alternate 
layers of solid ice and productivesoil. By dig- 
ging in the soil on the summit of one of the 
highest ridges a frozen stratum was reached a 
foot below the surface, which was composed 
mostly of bog moss and vegetable mould. The 
soil consists mostly of clay, with no admixture of 
stones, though in one place a little fine reddish 
gravel was found. 

In his report to Superintendent Patterson, W. 
D. Hall, assistant in charge of this expedition, 
says: 

t The ice in general had a semi-stratified ap- 
pearance, as if it still retained the horizontal 
plane in which it originally congealed. The in- 
side was solid and transparent, or slightly yeilow- 
tinged, like peat-water, but never greenish or 
bluish like glacier ice.” 

And he notes as another proof that it cannot 
be of a glacier formation the fact that there are 
no mountains in that region from which glaciers 
could have originated. And then he adds: 





“The continuity of the mossy surface showed 





the ice must be quite destitute of motion, andthe 
circumstances seemed to point to one conclusion . 
that there is herea ridge of solid ice, risine 
several nundred feet above the sea and highe- 
than any land around it and older than th. 
mammoth and fossil horse; this ice takin» 
upon itself the functions of a regular stratified 
rock. 

‘«* The formation, though visited before, hasno: 
hitherto been intelligibly descrived from a geo. 
logical stand-point. Though many facts may 
remain to be investigated, and whatever be th. 
conclusions as to its origin and mode of pre. 
servation, it certainly remains one of the most 
wonderful and puzzling phenomena in exist. 
tence.” 








FACETIZ. 


Parapoxicat.—The bond of amity between 
nations would be closer and firmer were it not 
for the bond-holder ! Punch. 

For tHe Frstivz Sgason.—The very book 
for funny dogs—“ Witty Cur’s Almanacx.” 

Punch. 
SMOKY SMIRES AT THE SMOKE sHow. 


Wit every visitor be expected to wear a 
stove-pipe hat ? 

Will “smoking” be strictly prohibited, ani 
the coster be admitted, but requested to leave 
his (s)moke outside ? 

Will it not be useless to order anything to eat 
but a cold collation, as how could we expect to 
get a dinner “ smoking” hot ? 

As the society is formed to combat with the 
fog, will there be any chance of exhibitors o 
attendants getting ‘“‘fogged”’ ? 

And as nearly three-fourths of tie exhibits 
are fireplaces, may we not be safe in assuming in 
anticipation thas the exhibition will be a 
grate success ? Judy. 

SHUT UP SLIGHTLY. 


Devucz or A Fentiow: “ After all, these in- 
fantine hops are an awful nuizance to nave w 
come to.” 

Youne Lavy: “ Yes, but then they are gene- 
rally over early. What time are you going to 
be sent for ?” Judy. 

WEDDING EXHIBITION. 
(Things not exhibited.) 

Tux husband’s wild oats. 

The wife’s little temper. 

The father-in-law’s treasured cheque. 

The mother-in-law’s seasonable and unseason- 
able advice. 

The bride’s eldest sister’s commiseration. 

The bride’s youngest sister’s admiration. 

Little Tommy’s appreciation of wedding- 
cake. 

The best man’s impatience. 

The dear friends of the bride who couldn’t see 
what he saw in her. Judy. 


A Weicuty Orrsnce.—Shop-lifting. 
Moonshine. 


PoiiticaL Ampuipia.—The seals of office. 
Moonshine. 


Provers BY Masrer Tommy GRuUBBIKINS. 
—A stuff is as good as a feast. Moonshine. 


Tue most earnest and sincere efforts of a 
curate are all for-lawn ! Judy. 


An EpirarH ON a Pastrycoox.—Jam satis. 
Judy. 


Tue hatter’s life is a‘“nappy” one; the 
sheriff’s officer’s is a “‘nabby” one; the chiut- 
panzee’s an “apey” one. Judy. 


Out of evil cometh good. Quite so: after a 
good and profitable burgle the burglar becomes 
@ non est man. Judy. 


Upstarts.—Balloonists. Moonzhine. 


Wisk proverb for rash Aipine climbers: 
“Fools stand in slippery places.” aa 
: Moonshire. 
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A FEW CONUNDRUMS. 


Tur bee sucks flowers, the man suc-ceeds. 

What is the difference between a tailor and a 
piece of ordnance? The one makes breaches, 
tbeother mends breeches and makes them to 
rder. 

Wno was the mother of all night-flying in- 
sects? The ma-moth, of course. 

Do sheep use the telegraph posts to transmit 
their messages ? No, certainly not. They use 
tne lamb-posts. (Gas companies, beware !) 

Why is a recruiting sergeant likea cannibal ? 
Because he licks the raw recruits to make them 
weet for soldiers. 

Is hanging a pirate at sea a mere trifle? Of 
course! a mere “drop ” in the ocean. 

Why is Mr. Gladstone less respectable than 
the Pharisee in the parable? The Pharisee 
cave tithes of all that ‘he possessed.” Mr. 
Gladstone gives away millions that never be- 
longed to him. 

What gigantic bird of prehistoric times was 
scrupulously particular about its dinner? The 
Deinornis, of course. 

What resemblance would there be between 
universal suffrage and a ship’s steward? It 
would bring the base in! 

Coald you understand a cow’s language, would 
you ve edified? Certainly not—it is just low, 
and nothing else, Moonszine. 

Wuy do troublesome children remind one of 
artillery P—Because they are small bores. 

Judy. 
VAT A SHAME! 

A prarman at Plynrouth has been found 
drowned in a vat of beer at the brewery where 
he was employed, and it is supposed he com- 
mitted suicide. We think this is decidedly un- 
charitable, because it is perfectly possible for 
the man to have tumbled in. There are very 
few men who do not “ tumble’’ toa drop of beer, 
and thousands of them fall very low through an 


over-fondness of malt liquor. Fun. 
“SignaLty’”’? UnrortunaTge Propir.—Rail- 
way passengers. Fun. 
MILITARY. 


NoTHING annoys a raw recruit so much as to 
call him one; it’s adding insult to injury, you 
know, to cail him raw when heis smarting under 
the feeling that he has been “done brown” by 
the seductive recruiting sergeant. Fun. 

THE GAY AND FESTIVE SEASON. 
(Jones’s happy Christmas.) 

TakING his sister home (instead of the young 
lady he was so attentive to all the evening), a 
mile or so, in the snow and slush, with nova 
cao to be had anywhere for love or money. 

Fun. 
THE WORST OF THIEVES. 


Ir requires a heart of flint to break open the 
leek of a church with intent to steal and rifie an 
alms-box of its contents. Some miscreants have 
nven Guing this sort of thing about the country 
iaiely. What a pity that the old army cats, 
nich must be pining for a good scratch, can’t 
ve used on the backs of these rifle-men. 
Fun. 

Tre Lex “Tatuy-nonis” x Inznanp.— 
Hounding Gown the nuntsmen and their packs. 
Fun. 

A RHYME FOR THE TIME. 


HRISTMAS comes but once a year” — 
Tnat piea’s supposed to be a softener 
But since it costs one precious dear, 
One’s precious glad it don’t come oftener. 
un. 


“ Cc: 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

A roune barrister of good practice who lately 
took a rnle—we mean a wife—lodged a notice of 
4 peal, the day before his wedding, at the parish 
courch belfrey. Fun. 

PAUL AND CHARITY. 

A mosr praiseworthy movement has been 
started by Mr. Howard Paul to give the “‘sand- 
‘ich-men” of London a Christmas dinner, and 


poor feilows have obviously seen better days, 
and the wretched pay of the sandwichers can 
scarcely provide them with bread and butter. 
Mr. Paui wiil provide a. hundred dinners him- 
self, but, if the public come forward, it will be a 
joint .affair for five hundred. We hope the 
philanthropic movement will not, in one sense, be 
Pauily patronised. Fun. 





BELLA’S HERO: 


THE WELSH MARCHES. 


<> 


CHAPTER V. 
NEXT !—AN HEIR OF MENDON. 





How it happened neither George nor Bella 
could ever tell. They only knew that when they 
were fully sensible of external things—when 
the situation was understood—Bella’s head was 
pillowed upon her hero’s bosom, both his arms 
were wound around her, and the kisses were 
warm upon her cheek and upon her lips! 

She had been so entirely unnerved in vivid 
remembrance of that dreadful moment, had so 
actually lived over the scene and suffered the 
agony of the moment—it had been so real—that 
she had closed her eyes, and with the last word 
upon her lips, “'‘Tne next!’ she had only 
thought of what came next in that awful hour— 
the saving arms, the sheltering bosom—and 
when she saw them before her how natural was 
it, how really beyond her power to resist, the 
instinct of rest, of safety. And she sank for- 
ward, murmuring a blessing upon her pre- 
server ! 

And with our hero. Who can wonder that he 
should have forgotten all else save the one 
supreme thought of succour to his beloved ? 
When she had reached that point in her story, 
when she had wrought his feelings up to the 
very intensity of torturing anxiety,and when 
after that she had faintly syllabled ‘Tne next !” 
what could he do? 

The next, as he remembered it, was the 
holding of the dear one to his bosom ; and when 
ne found her inclining towards him he opened 
wide his arms and gave to her the rest that 
ne hoped might be hers for all the time to 
come! 

When they had recovered their sober sense, 
when they had come back to the solid earth, and 
to a realisation of its stern, uncompromising 
facts, Conway was the first to speak. He held 
the dear one by both her hands and looked 
frankly into her swimming eyes. 

“Bella! my own! myaarling! What need 
is there that either of us shouid ask more than 
has been already answered? You cannot believe 
that I am a graceless hypocrite! And yet I 
should be that and nothing less if I could take 
her to my bosom and hola her there as I have 
neld yourself, and imprint upon her pure lips 
the ioving kiss, if I could do that to one whom I 
did not love with all my heart and soul and 
strength. Bella! my own! I know not whatthe 
tuture may bring fortn; but I have the courage 
to offer to you my heart and my hand with it. 
Will you accepi it?” 

‘Oh, my hero! yes, yes, yes! I love you, I 
love you! and will never wed but him I love, 
my darling! my hero! 

And she threw herself upon his bosom again, 
and was once more clasped in the strong arms 
which had so bravely snatched her from the jaws 
of death! 

A little while so and then George sat up and 
took one of the dear giri’s hands and regarded 
her with a thoughtful, yearning look, his eyes 
taking to themselves new. lignt, while a new 
power seemed to manifest itseif in the whole 
bearing of the man. 

“ Bella, let us borrow not one atom of trouble. 
For the present it will be enough that you and I 





ve trust subscriptions will flow in freely to 19, 
“tontague Place, Russell Square. Some of these 


and my dear mother know of our love. So much 
here. In your own home you can trust whom you 


please. But with regard to your father leave 
him tome. He shall not be deceived, save in so 
faras it may be deception to hold from him our 
pledge of love. In due time, when the need shall 
have come, I willtell him the whole story. And, 
darling, if I am not greatly mistaken I shall 
have another story to tell him which will make 
him my debtor. No, no. Hush! Not a word 
now. in good time you shall know. But, now, 
really there is nothing to tell. I only see that 
the event is coming. Now tell me: Are you 
content? Will you trust me to the end ?” 
‘““My own! Mydarling! Yes!” 

«« And now, Bella, I want you to tell me: How 
did you come to loose your seat in your 
saddle? When I saw you first your horse 
had reached the river’s bank, and was climbing 
out.” 

“Ah! that was the one foolish thing that I 
did. IfI had retained my seat—had kept my 
head as the saying is—the horse would probably 
have borne me across the river, and very likely 
he would have behaved himself after that; but 
I was foolish. I had lost my reason. I thought 
to slip from the saddle. Ihad started to loosen 
my foot in the stirrup and had brought my other 
foot partly down when we were fairly in the 
water ; and then I had gone so far that I had 
lost my seat, and I began to slip; ay, my seat 
was lost beyond my power to regain it. And 
then it was, when I found myself sinking,, 
leaving my seat—when I knew that my horse 
was lost to me—that I closed my eyes——” 

“‘ And prayed,” whispered George. " 
« And God sent my hero toanswer my prayer, 
added Bella. ; 

And again she laid her head upon his bosom, 


had been a blessing after all. 

When the widow and Lily Butler returned to 
the sitting-room Bella said that she felt like 
finding her pillow. 

Mrs. Conway had started to express a fear that 


threw her arms around the good woman’s neck. 
and cried out in the gladness of her heart: 

“Oh! no, no, no! No, dear mother! Oh! it 
has been a blessing! You shall find me no worse 
in the morning.” 

She had called her mother ! The woman looked 
into the happy, swimming eyes, and she knew 
the story. She wound an arm about the dear 
girl’s neck, and drew her down upon her bosom, 
and whispered into her ear: 

** God, bless you, my child, now and ever- 
more!” 

Then she kissed her and would have led her 


she caught her lover’s eye. 
“* George ?” 


quickly to her side, lifted her hand to his lips, 
and then: 


you pleasant sleep and refreshing!” 

‘lhe same to you, my hero, with all my 
heart.” 

And so they separated for the night, and found 
their pillows, to think of the new life that ovened 
its path of promise before them. And whither 
should it lead them ? A strange path as weil as 
new was it tothem; and there was one at jeast 
possessing the secret who snook her head with 
vrave doubts and dubious cogitations. ‘Ine 
true-hearted maid, loving her mistress de- 
votedly, could not see how the love was to 
prosper. 

On the following morning as the clock was 
striking eight Dr. Tobey’s gig was driven to 
the door of Widow Conway’s cottage and Dr. 
Dr. Tobias‘Tobey, in propria persona, with his 
medicine-casket in hand, entered the cosy 
sitting-room, where he beheld a scene that 
caused him to open his eyes. He removed 
his spectacles and wiped them, and looked 
again. 

Yes. There was his patient, instead of flushed 
with fever, sitting at tne breakfast-table, knife 
in hand, a generous piece of beef steak on the 
plate before her, and a flood of merry laughter 





rippling from her healthy lips. 


willing to believe that the accident of the river. 


the effort had been too much for her, but she- 


at once to her room; but sne looked back until. 
That wasenough. Lily was toknow. He came: 


“ Good night, sweet Bella. May God and the: 
good angels watch over and guard you and give: 
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“Well, upon my soul!” 

“Hi! doctor! just in season for breakfast !”’ 
etied George, while a joyous light danced in his 
eyes. 

« Xnd you shall sit by my side,” added Bella, 
gushingly. “ Come ! I Know Aunt Mabél will bid 
you welcome.” 

« Always welcome to my board, he knows,” 
said the widow. 

«Well! I—declare!” 

The words came forth at intervals, gaspingly, 
and having thus delivered himself the good doc- 
tor considered the invitation he had received. 
He had not broken his fastand the early drive 
had given him an appetite; and, moreover, the 
rich aroma of the coffee-urn and the fragrant 
fumes of the rich steak, and the white, foam- 
like muffins! Ah! he could not say no. 

And so, with another cover laid, and another 
chair set, the merry-heatted doctor ‘foined | 
in the meal, and joined in the jest and the | 
laugh. 

«Well ?” And he turned: and looked into the 
sweet‘ face athis side, “« How contes it, my little | 
Bella? How in the world did you find all your 
strength and circulation so quickly ?” 

« Why, dear doctor,” she replied, looking him 
in theface as ‘honest and demure as a convert 
under convietion, “ what did you give me medi- 
cine for yesterday? I certainly took it and had 
faith in it.” 

Well! I—declare! But, here you-are! Ah! } 
Let me feel your pulse.” 

She put forth her delicate wrist, and. he held 
it in his hand, and pressed two fingers upot the 
pulsating point. 

“Tt is the grandest pulse I ever felt! I can’t 
see through it. You were weak and shaken-when 
I left you last evening. ‘There was an even| 
chance for fever. I know it. I know how the 
nerve-centrtes had beer shocked. Av, how the | 
whole system had been shocked! Well! upon’! 
—my—soul! Bella, you are a marvel! My dear | 
Mrs. Conway, if you please, anovher of ‘your | 
muffins. I declare I must send Husedia up to 





get your recipe. And another cup of coffee. Yor! 


know how to extract the true aroma ‘from the 


berty. Lily, will you make yourself useftl? Ah, | 


George! It isall the same, Yes, thatisit. ‘That | 
is sufficient.” 

And with another generous piece of ‘steak 
added to the coffee and muffin and  butter,:! 
the little doctor was im a fair way to make a | 
breakfast. 

An hour later Sir Peter hime¢lf arrived, ‘with | 
Kate for company. 

Catharine Waldron was seven years the senior | 
of ber sister, being now almost six-and-twenty. | 
She was a little taller than Bella, and not so full | 
in form; these were unpleasant features, but | 
another featare gave her far more distress and | 
chagrin. Her eyes were intensely sharp and | 
piercing, with the line of vision of one’ 6f them 
lying directly across that of the other. At any 
rate, so it appeared. In short, she was terribiy 
cross-eyed; and such eyes, set deep beneath a 
low, overhanging brow, were remarkable. Added 
to this, her skin was discoloured by moth and 
freckles ; while, to cap the whole, the mop-like 
shock of hair that covered her head was of a dull, 
reddish hue, crinkled and crisped almost like the 
wool of a negro. 

And yet Kate Waldron was one of the best- 
hearted and best-dispositioned girls im the 
borough. She was not strong-minded, nor was 
she qaick of wit or apprehension; but she knew 
how to take care of ner father’s household ; and, 
saving in one respect, she knew how to take 
care of herself. ‘I'ne one respect alluded to was 
in that of attentions from the opposite sex. 

She possessedia tender, impressible heart, was 
ardent and impulsive in her affections; and a 
man bent upon trifling, or upon wielding 
influence inany way, might easily make her’ his 
dupe. 

Kate Waldron entered the widow's cottage 
ahead of her father, moved by deepest anxiety, 
and ready for any outburst of feeling that might 
be called for. 

When, however, she met her sister in the cosy 
little sitting+room looking and laughing like her 
pwn dear self, and like nothing else under the 





| sun—when. she saw and could realise—she fell 


upon Bella’s neck and burst into an hysteric flood 
of tears. 

And in this situation Sir Peter found them. 

He did not go into hysterics; but he was 
greatly surprised nevertheless. 

“Upon my life, I cannot understand it,” he 
said, holding Bella by the hand and looking 
around upon the > 

Said the widow, upon whom his glance seemed 
to rest with most Meaning : 

“It is a surprising recovery, Sir Peter; and 
Doctor Tobey was as greatly surprised as any of 
us. Yet, sir, it may be easily accounted for. In 
the first place, your davtghter “possesses a con- 
stitution, given her by her-parents, that is won- 
derful in its recuperative powers. Next, she had 
not taken so much water upon the lungs as we 
had at first feared. Then there was good nursing, 
sir, begging your pardon! But, above all, as 
is usual in:such cases, the finger of fortune—of 
Providence—call it what you will—came in-at 
the right moment and seized upon the shock 
to the system and fashioned it into a really 
health-giving ‘reinvigorating reaction. Still, sir, 
I don’t think she would wish to repeat the 
experiment.” 

**Indeed, I should not,” said Bella, with a 
rippling laugh. 

nd then, turning to her father, she contrived 
to ‘put him into'good humour and to lead him 
away from offering atty return of patronage 
or payment for the service which had been 
rendered. ; 

Before they were ready to go George found 
opportunity to whisper into Bella’s ear: 

“All is well, darling. Think notofme. I 
shall find you when there is good opportunity.” 
But he seized a moment to add, “Ah! I did 
not mtean that you should not hold me in 
your thoughts, Bella. Oh! no, but that you 
should not, here—now—trouble yourself about 
me.” 

There was just time for her to touch 
ber 'hero’s hand with the tips of her finzers 
before her father came to lead her away; and 
when George saw that the movement was being 
madé he quietly slipped out frém the room so 
that the baronet should not find him to burden 
him with his further thanks. But Kate had de- 
tected the delicate mancsuvre, and forthwith she 
laid her hand upon his arm in the vestibule. 

“Oh! Mr. Conway. Dear George! How 


much do we owe you? Tf I dared I would kiss 


you for your bravery and your kindness! You 
are a brave boy !” 

“My dear Kate,” returned Conway, taking 
her ‘hand and giving her one of the warmest 
smiles, “T have not forgotten how frankly you 
used to kiss a little romping boy in the years 
that are gone, and if you will let me I would 
like to feel one more kiss from your unselfish 
lips. You will always occupy a warm’ place in 
my heart, Kate.” 

“Dear boy! ‘You are as good as you can be, 
I-know. There! Oh! what would Bella say ? 
Would she ‘ For shame !’ ?” 

She kissed him on the cheek, and it made her 
happy. To ber last remark George answered : 

“ Bella loves you too well for that, Kate. I 
do not think you need ever fear to trust her. 
Hark! They are coming out. Good-bye! I 
shall be over to the Fells ere long.” 

And ‘while Kate-was ‘bidding hith to be sure 
and keep his promise he hastened out and disap- 
peared beyond an adjacent building. 

After the great, heavy family carriage had 
gone George returned to the house and made 
nis preparations for another visit to the old 
marquis, as he had promised his lordship on the 
preceding day that he would do. The day was 
bright and clear, and the walk to the castle was 
pleasant. ‘Arrived there he -was informed that 
the marquis was engaged, but would receive him 
very soon. 

And’ now, while young Conway waits, let us 
go up and see how his lordship is employed, for 
Colonel FitzEustace is closeted with him, having 
craved the privilege of the visit. 

In'truth, the Lord of Mendon was to be-greatly 
surprised. 

After the colonel had paved the way with a 





—. 


glittering generality of small talk he come tothe 
pith of his busitess thus: 

““My lord, when I came into this region to 
leok upon the home of my ancestors I had re. 
solved that I would not lisp a word of my true 
personality; but I find it hard to hold my 
tongue. The ties of kin are strong, and to me, 
who never knew a relative that-I could nonour 
and respect, they are doubly dear. ‘ Jonn Gra- 
ham! Did you ever know your father’s younger 
sister—your aunt—Elizabeth P If you knew her, 
do you remember her?” 

The old man started with a convulsive shock: 
Ah! could he ever forget? He had been a boy 
when his beautiful aunt—the flattered and ad- 
mired Lady Elizabeth Graham—had run away 
from her home and kim with a miserable adven- 
turer—Captain Tom Ludlow. 

He knew thatshe had gone away with that 
worthless man—that the pair had gone to 
America—and there all traces had been lost, 
though he had heard that there had been ascn 
in India; but all search for such a son had 
proved unavailing. 

The marquis finally answered that he remem- 
bered, and the colonel drew from him how muca 
he rememtered. 

Then there was a pause, which was broken by 
the visitor’s starting forward with theatrical 
effect, seizimg the old man’s hand, sinking upon 
one .knee, pressing that. hand to his lips, and 
kissing it agaim and.again. 

“Qn! my lord. My dear—my beloved Sir 
John! My own, and my only cousin. I—Iam 
the son of Lady Elizabeth. Oh! she may have 
sinned; but she suffered; Heaven knows. If 
she committed grave errors, most terrible has 
been herexpiation. Yes, I am that child—tiat 
boy—of whom you have heard.” 

Here the man arose and resumed his seat, and 
asthe marquis continued ‘to gaze in open-eyed 
wonder, he soon went on: 

“TI was born, sir, in America—in the city of 
New York—in the year seventeen ninety-seven, 
just five-and-thirty years ago. When I was ten 
years old my father was cast into prison for a 
felony, of which he wasduly convicted, and we 
never saw him again. He died in that prison 
—a poor, broken, wretched wreck. Two years 
later my mother, who was still beautiful—aye, 
and. she was good, too! yes—she was good, if I 
do say it; two years later she married with an 
English colonel of infantry, who was travelling 
in the United States—Colonel Francis Fitz- 
Eustace, and im time she went with him to 
India, where his regiment was stationed. Did 
you never hear-of that?” 

“ Yes,” said the old man, with a slight touch 
of hesitation in his manmer. ‘I heara that my 
Aunt Elizabeth married with an English officer 
who was serving im India.” 

“Well, my lord, I took my step-father’s 
name. In fact I may say that I never bore my 
father’s name. Shortly after I was born my 
mother left him and resumed her former name 
of Graham, and so I was called. Oh! my dear 
old friend—my cousin—my only relative of tne 
old stock. Oh! how my heart mas yearned to- 
wards you. I cannot tell it. I cannot find 
language—indeed I cannot. But, sir, I ask no 
favour. I claim no family rights. I only ask to 
be loved.” 

And he caught the withered hand and again 
pressed it to bis lips. : 

“My lord, I see you are fatigued. On! I 
hope I have not worried you.” 

“No, no,” tne marguis murmured, withdraw- 
ing his hand and slowly raising it toward the 
door. ‘No, you have not worried me; but it is 
all very strange to me. I must think of it. 
Does Lord Woifam know of this? ; 

No. I have told you first. You might tell 
him.” 

“ T will think of it.’ Aye—I remember Lady 
Elizabeth. Poor girl! Hers wasa sad lot. But 
she brought it upom herself.” 

* Through love, my lord.” 

“Hush! I was not blaming her. Please let 
me think.” 

The hint was plain enough, and the colonel 
took it. He lifted his tall form from the chair, 
bent himself before the Lord of Mendon witn 
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nis hand pressed over his heart, pathetically mur- 
mured “ Au revoir!” and then withdrew. , 
The marquis gazed after the departing visi- 
tor, then bowed his head upon his hand, and 
fnaily muttered : 
“{? that man speaks truly he is heir of Men- 
dor, next after my sons !”” 





CHAPTER VI. 
LORD WOLFAM’S STORY. 


Ir was almost half an hour after the exit of 


Colonel James Fitz Eustace from tne presence | 





of the marquis that George Conway was ushered 
in. 

The old nobleman had been de. 
pressed by the revelation he had Wewrd. Hedid 
not doubt the truth of the ropa, 
entirely eredit it. He was in a mie. a 


or at least. he had always understood, thet his | 
Aunt Elizaseth, who had been only'a —. 
sétond 


older than Hititeelf—tne child of a 
that she Meth given birth to a son ih Ateriea, 
that @ Tom Ludlow had died in prison, 
and thet & th had later Seoouy ip 
wife of aw Giver and gone iii to 
Indiay sue 2 : 
Y to be m 
‘mot Been able thus far to obit: 
not knows then 
‘that he wd laboured 
e. But néw, when he | 
he ‘eome fully 
revelation | ‘eoimne, - ; its hero for its 


wait for the letter. I wrote to him of your sick- 
ness when I first arrived here, two months ago. 
I think you may depend upon it that he will 
start the moment he receives that letter.” 

“Dear boy! Heavet, Bless you! If I can 
see Arthur I shall bé content. He is—is— 
Steady ?” 

“My lord, your boy#e all thatyyou could ask. 
It is his nature t6"Be' brave and 't¥te, atid he has 
grown up to lodéie @issipation with an utter 
loathing, to hate wil looseness aid trifling in 
morals with a petted’ Hwtred:; and yet he is not 
sanctimonious, Hér hae Hea taint of self-right- 
eousness. He is Prwiyopen-hearted, laughter- 
loving and joyous” ww 

Miter ' if Roderic wodld “be like that. 
ut—~” ' 

He did not finish fhe setitenes. Evidently 
his thoughts passed from Rodevic'to Roderic’s 
‘present-time conspemion, for Hepresently looked 
‘up and said : 

“ Georgeyou ‘heve seem Colonel Fitz Eus+ 
fice ?” 

“ec Yes.” . 

« Did you ever treet hit in-Tiidia ?” 

“<T-¢hink not, sir” ' 

‘* You have no dowbt that helhias been there ?”’ 

* Not the least, sit—if ‘he Swys'so.”” 

“He does say so, and in cotttiettion therewith 
he tells: a wonderfal story. I would like to 
. i true. 

6 ‘Mat Was stavtied. Here was some- 

Micht give him adie to this man’s 
aitiis, and he wanted to gain # without reveal- 
itg his own object to the quis. So he 

for what should . 

Tne old man remained fora time in deep 

At length ite leolfed up and spoke 













veral years in close association with 


has pas 
the army officers in India, and if such an officer | 


ashad been told of had flourished there Conway 
night have heard of him. At all events he 
would.ask him.” as : 

And this thought caused his face to brighten 
and his eyes to shine with new light when the 
youth was armouncéd. . 

The pain-marked face grew brighter yet and 
the eyes, lately so listless and so dull, took on 
still more light as the handsome youth drew 
near and extended his hand. The marqnis took 
itin his trembling grasp and clutched it with 
convulsive eagerness. 

“Oh! boy, boy! you remind me of my Arthur’! 
Tell me, tell me truly, did he ever relate to you 
how I~how I+” 

Conway took pity on the poor old man. He 
knew his source of suffering well; he had heard 
the storyhe knew it by heart—and he knew 
why the old noble was so affected when he 
thought of the absent boy. He took pity on him 
and helped him ont of his trouble. 


“My lord,” he said, resting a hand tenderly | 


upon the old man’s shoulder, “Arthur has told 


me much of his father. You must retiember, | 


in that far-off land I was the only friend he had 
of his own age, and ‘those of his friends who 
were older were so much older that they could 
not be his mates, So he told me everything, 


and I will tell you what I gathered from all that | 


he said. Listen, for I speak solemnly and in 
sober truth. I speak from my heart, as I would 
have the angels record it. In all that Arthur 
spoke to me of his father I gathered a benedic- 
tion and a blessing! The boy lifts his heart to 
God, never ashamed to expose its innermost 
thoughts !’” , 

The old man caught the fair young hand 
again and bent his head upon it, and so burst 
into tears. He-wept like a child, and his 
emotions were from the very depths of his 
feeling. 

By-and-bye he became calm and motioned for 
George to take a seat and draw it close up be- 
tore him, for he was again in his great easy- 
chair, 

“‘ George, you have written to Arthur ?” 

“T have, and you may be sure he will hear 
from you. But, my Jord, I do not think he will 






again: ; 

| “Boy, did, Avthurever tell you the story of 

» certain mienber 6f our family—Lady Eliza- 

beth Graham—a younger sister of my father ?” 
George reflected a few moments, and then 


| replied : 
| “I remember the name, my lord. She was 
| the one, was she not, who married with a man 


| Who afterwards proved to be a very bad charac- 
| ter, and who finally meta felon’s doom?” 

The marquis shuddered painfully with the 
| recollection. 
| “¥es,” he muttered, gaspingly.’ “ Yes.” 
| Arthur told) me the story once’ for a pur- 
' pose—to show how dangerous it was for those 
| in high places to hold lightly the duties im- 
posed upon them.” 
|" «Noble boy! And he told you! Well, it 
| was true. And Lady Elizabeth, after her has: 
| band, Tom Ludlow, died in America, married 
with an English officer, whose station was in 
India, named Fitz Eustace, and it has been 
| said that she went to India with him.” 
| The weak voice had sunk very low at this 
point~almost to a whisper—and the words 
| came forth with visible effort, as though he 
fare the conclusion to which they might 

ead. 

And the young man was strangely affected. 
As the marquis concluded it had been upon his 
tongue to speak, and the words had very nearly 
come to utterance; but he withheld them and 
waited. 

The subject was not new to him. Had the 
dld man’s eyes been keen and his powers of 
penetration active he would have discovered 
that his listener knew more than had yet av- 

He would have detected tnat Conway 
was far from ignorant of the officer, Fitz Eustace, 
of whom:he had been speaking. But he didmot 

| see—he had no suspicion. 

| George waited a considerable time, and ‘ds 
| the marquis did not resume the subject but 
| remained with his head heavily bent, he finally 
ventured : 

‘* My lord, you were speaking of—of an officer 
named Fitz Eustace.” 

“Yes, boy.” This with a start and a look 
into the youth’s face. Then, in a lower key: 
“This man who is now here—Colonel James 
Fitz Eustace—claims that he is the son of 
Lady Elizabeth’ by her first husband. He has 
just told me so, not nalf an hour before you 
came in. He said he did not come here to tell 





the secret ; but he could not keep it from me- 
He wants to be recognised as one of the 
family. Thatishisaim. That is it, though he 
did not confess it.” 

George Conway started to his feet and took a 
turn across the room. By-and-bye he came 
back, and resuming his seat and laying a hand 
upon the old man’s arm he said: 

**My lord, look me in the eye. Can you give 
me a promise and keep it to yourself ?—keep 
it not only from this Colonel James Fitz Eus- 
tace but also from Lord Woltam? Can you— 
will you do it?” 

The old man promised with the emphasis and 
vehemence of a strong will, and the look of nis 
really noble face was a sufficient guarantee of 
his good faith. 

“Yes, sir; I will keep it. I pledge you the 
honour of a Lord of Mendon !” 

“Then listen, my lord: You shall leave this 
whole matterin my hands. He—Fitz Eustace— 
shall not know that you mistrust him. You 
Will appear to believe him and thus jead him on 
to‘show more atid More of his hand. And from 
‘tite to time you shall let me know the result. 
Twill engage within a month to tell you just 
Wio and what that man is. I would not dareto 
@etiounce him now, but, my lord, I do dare to 
tell — strongly stspect bim !” 

* Biess you, boy! It would be dreadful to 
hdve that félon’s'son—— But I will not think 
of it.” 

“That is right. Put it away—put it away, 
my lord, and hope that ere long the cloud shail 
be di “i 

“did not consider it proper to remain 
longer with the marquis, for he had become 
greatly fatigued and was breathing with aiffi- 
culty, so he took his leave as soon as he conid 
‘politely do so, and as he passed out he drew the 
faithful old valet asideand cautioned bim azuinst 
admitting more visitors for the day. 

“And,” said he, “you had better not let 
Colonel Fitz Eustace pass in again until his 
lordship particularly requesis it.” 

The servant promised readily, after which 
Conway departed. 

Three days passed before he visited the castle 
again, and then he came of his own accord ‘to 
see the marquis and was admitted at once't6 his 
chamber, where he found him ‘in bed‘and by ‘no 
means so well as he had been on the occasion of 
the previous visit. He breathed with difficulty, 
and the light of his eyes had faded. 

During the interval George asked after 
Colonel Fitz Eustace and received for angwér 
that he had not been in since the visit before 
spoken of. 

“Roderic was in to see me this morniti¢,” 
the marquis said, “and told me that the 
——. had been absent from the castle for two 

ye.” 

“I suppose he makes it his home here when 
he pleases to do so ?” 

“Yes. I consented to that.” 

‘Has he told Lord Wolfam of the setrét of 
his birth yet?” George asked. 

«If he has Wolfam has notspoken to me. He 
may be waiting until he comes back from his 
present trip. I think he has gone to Shrewsbttry. 
He took one of my horses, but would not take’a 
servant.” 

Conway passed out from the chamber of the 
old marquis on this occasion with sad forebod- 
ings. It seemed to him that another Lord of 
Mendon was very soon to be gathered to his 
fathers. The hand of death was certainly upon 
the fourteenth marquis of the line. 

Was Roderic aware of how soon he might be 
called to take up the lordship of the Marches? 
Was he preparing to honour the position? or 
would he cast aside all the nobler duties of the 
rank and be content to live the life of mere 
animal gratification which the great wealth of 
the station rendered possible ? 

In the lower hall the two men met—George 
Conway and Roderic Graham—the one brignt 
and buoyant, like one of the morning stars, the 
other limp and dull, like a lamp whose oil has 
burned almost out. But the meeting was cordial 
and friendly, for Roderic loved his brother’s 
friend and always seemed glad to see him. 
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The hand-grasp was warm and frank, and 
Roderic pulled the arm of the younger man 
through his own and led him towards one of the 
drawing-rooms. 

“George, I want to speak with you.” 

Our hero went with him willingly, for he saw 
that he had something of more than ordinary 
import on his mind. 

When they had reached the drawing-room— 
one of the smaller ones—Roderic carefully closed 
the door by which they had entered and then 
looked to the others. Then he motioned his 
friend to a seat, and drew a chair close by his 
side. 

“George, you seem like a brother to me. I 


know that Arthur trusts you implicitly, and I | 


believe you love him.” 

Tears started to Conway’s eyes and his lips 
quivered. 

“TI will not attempt to tell you howI love 
Arthur Graham. Hehas told you in his letters. 
Let that suffice. But I will say this: I do sin- 
cerely believe he would give his life for me, and 
I pewieve I would give mine for him. But 
I can tell you one thing I know, my lord ” 

“Pshaw! Don’t ‘mylord’ me! No, no—I 
don’t like it from those I love. Call me Wolfam, 
if you like. That is title enough.” 

‘* Well, my dear Wolfam——” 

* That sounds better.” 

“One thing I know. Arthur loves you with 
all his heart and all his strength.” 


“T believe you, George. Dear boy! Do you 


know he never preaches to me. He never re- | beard the story ?” 


ininds me that I am a good-for-nothing hanger- 
on upon the possibilities of a great title and 
boundless wealth. He writes to me like a 
brother, telling me of his life in India, and beg- 
ging me to tell him of myself and of our father. 
I tell you the boy loves bis father, for all the 


is enough.” 

«You are right there, Roderic. He does love 
his father, I know.” 

Suddenly a new light shone in Lord Wolfam’s 


| with it?” 


| “TI have heard the stories that are afloat in 
| the borough, Roderic, and they have come in 
| atone ear and gone out at tne other, I assure 


But never mind that. He loves him, and that ; you.” 


[“Bretta! my own! my DaRLINe!’’] 


eye and a bright, warm smile broke over his' 
seared face. He caught the youth by the arm 
and said, with a light laugh, but in all serious- 
ness : 

** Conway, pardon, but I must ask the ques- 
tion: Is there between yourself and Bella 
Waldron an understanding of love? Oh, don’t 
blush! Don’t stammer! I pledge you my word, 
on the honour of a gentleman, that I will never 
whisper it to any human being; and—I have 
a reason for asking.” 

George hesitated but a moment more. There+ 
was something in the man before him—a sort of 
brusque good nature, a frank, inborn spirit of 
manliness, that attracted him and gave him 
confidence, 

“Wolfam, I speak for myself. I have no 
right to speak for another, and answer you 
simply and frankly—‘ yes!’ ” 

**Good ! I glory in your candour, my boy, and 
I congratulate you. I will answer for Bella. 
She is true as steel and pure as refined gold. As 
to her father you must handle him as you can. 
Perhaps you know that he has tried in about 
every way he could conceive to get me interested 
there. Why, the old dolt has nad the audacity 
to directly fling the little angel at my head! I 
mean by that, he literally asked me to take her 
for my wife. Do you see—nhe had maRQuis on 
the brain. But—I wish I knew how you stood 
—whether the rare little beauty: Bless her 
| dear soul! Do you know, Conway, she seems 
| like a sister tome. I should have had a wife 
| ere this had a certain woman lived. . You have 





| “Xen 
«And no doubt you have heard much scandal 


* Thank you, George !”’ 
| At this point the young lord became solemnly 
serious and reflective. He bent his head in 
toought for a time, and then for a time longer 
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gazed into his companion’s face. Then he re- 
sumed : 

“Conway, I don’t care that you should think 
worse of me than Iam. I don’t know why it 
is, but I have conceived a real liking for you— 
so deep a liking that I want to stand well in 
your opinion, and that is what not many can 
say. Listen and I will tell you the truth, andI 
will tell it because I don’t Fnow what might 
happen. It may be that it will devolve upon 
you to tell the story to my brother, and I wouid 
have him know the truth—the whole of it. The 
girl with whom my name has become so noto- 
riously associated was an actress. She was an 
orphan, living with an aged relative. I loved 
her and she returned my love, and I did intend 
to make her my wife. No persuasion of human 
being should have prevented it. I believe she 
was as pure as pure could be—as pure as any 
woman can be who wholly and devotedly loves 
one man. She died from injuries received during 
the burning of the house in which she lived. [ 
did not see her after the accident; they would 
not jet me.” 

Conway was moved deeply. His eyes were 
moist, and when he spoke the broken utterance 
told how heartfelt it was. He reached forth and 
took the other’s hand, holding it firmly and 
looking him frankly in the face. 

“Bless you, Conway! bless you! And now 
you know why I have never offered myself to 
Bella. At some time you may tell her my story. 
I would like that she should know it. Bless 
you again, my boy! You don’t know how many 
times I have told. myself that same thing and 
regretted the wrong I did. But—— Enouga 
of that. I have your word; and now to another 
matter—a matter I had foremost in my mina 
when I called youin. Wait a moment while I 
find a letter that you must read. I want your 
opinion and your advice. It has taken me cow- 
pletely off my feet! Iam in a maze. But 
wait.” 

‘ And he left the room, closing the door bebind 
im. 
(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


Txoss who have had occasion to walk or drive 
along the high road leading from London to the 
market town of Springmead must have noticed 
and admired, if they have any love for the pic- 
uuresque, an old-fashioned red-bricked mansion 
standing in its own extensive grounds, and sur- 
rounded by a hign moat and a thick, well-kept 
hadjly hedge. 

nere were two entrances to The Hollies, for 
such was the name of tne piace, one at the front 
and the other at the back, the former very 
seidom used. 

The front entrance was across a massive iron 
drawbridge and by a wide door with a wicket 
tnrough which visitors could be inspected. 

The house was built on the foundation of an 
old castle which had been destroyed in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell, hence the moat and the deep 
celiars and dungeons beneath The Hollies. 

On the day when our story opens a man stopped 
before the drawbridge and stood gazing at 
the place with more than idle curiosity in the 
expression of his face. He was a tall, thin man 
with a hooked nose and long, claw-like hands, 
and wore a suit of rusty black—an unpieasant- 
looking individual, with a sinister smiie, and 
small, bead-like eyes, deep set in his head, under 
thick, shaggy eyebrows. 

_ By his side wasa girl, who, although not more 
toan eighteen years of age, might have passed 
for mucn older. She was decidediy pretty and 
prepossessing in appearance.. Her complexion 
was fair, her rounded cheek rosy with nealth, 
ber forehead snowy white, and when her red 
lips parted they revealed tne smallest and most 





even teeth in the world. She wore a dress which 
showed her full, rounded figure to the best 
advantage, a black dress with red bows, and 
on her golden head a most coquettish little 
hat. 

A glorions creature to gaze upon—a beautifal 
woman—looking fairer still in contrast to her 
ugly, repulsive companion, who stood tapping 
his smooth chin as he stared up at the house 
with his face thrust forward. 

“A strange place, this,’ muttered David 
Lucas, more to himself than to the girl, “ but 
nota bit stranger than its owner. It’sjust the 
sort of crib where I snould expect to find 
her.” 

“Why don’t you ring?” cried the girl, im- 
patiently stamping her little high-heeled boot, 
while a dark frown marred the beauty of her 
face. ‘“ Why don’t you ring, instead of glaring 
up at the ugly old house as if you had gone clean 
out of your senses?” 

“Ugly or not, you’ll have to take up your 
residence here for some time to come,” returned 
Mr. Lucas; “ but before I ring there are a few 
words I should like to say to you. Don’t be so 
impatient, Miss Le Jeune.” 

“You are only going to repeat the lesson 1 
have by heart already. What is the use of 
saying the same thing over again? You need 
not be afraid that I shall make a fool of my- 
self.” 

“I merely wish to impress upon your mind,” 
said Lucas, looking spitefully at the girl and 
showing his fang-like teeth, “that I have it in 
my power to plunge youonce moreintothe misery 
from which I rescued you. A word from me and 
away with your fine clothes, kid gloves and 
French boots, and back you go to rags and 
poverty.” 

There was a tigerish gleam in the girl’s clear, 
blue eyes, while the hot biood rushed wildly 
througn her veins, and her small hands were 
locked together in a tight, nervous grip. She 
bit her lips to keep back the angry words which 
she knew were better unsaid, but the glance she 
gave Mr. Lucas was efpressive enough to make 
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that gentleman smile and shrug his narrow 
shoulders. 

He was about to speak when she darted 
forward and rang the bell, looking back at 
him with a short, contemptuous laugh. She 
turned as he approached, and stood bathed in 
the golden glory of the sunlight, tall, fair, and 
straight, against the dark background of the 
old door. 

““Why did you do that,eh, you jade?” he 
cried, angrily. 

*« Because I am sick and tired of your society,’” 
she answered, bluntly. ‘‘ That's plain enough, 
isn’t it, Mr. Lucas ?” 

“TItisa peculiar trait in human nature for 
people to hate their benefactors,” he remarked, 
“but take my advice and don’t kick the ladder 
from under your feet before you have reacheda 
place of safety.” 

«© We are useful to each other,” said the girl, 
tossing her fair head, ‘‘so there is no obligation 
on either side. Why should I pretend a liking 
for you which I do not feel ?” 

“ As you will,” he answered. ‘I chose you 
because you were a sharp, discreet girl, and 
would suit my purpose. Watch the old lady— 
watch her well. Itis delicate work you have 
before you.” 

“Dirty work,” said the girl, “but beggars 
must not be choosers, I suppose.” 

“Hush,” whispered the man, putting up his 
finger as the wicket was thrown open, anda 
grey-haired man looked out at tie ill-assorted 
couple, evidently wondering what business had 
brought them there. 

«‘ What do you want?” he demanded, eruffly, 
for he did not approve of the personal appear- 
ance of Mr. Lucas. 

“T have come by appointment, to see Mrs. 
Bouverie.” 

«‘ What name ?” was the next question, as the 
old man peered through the narrow opening. 

« Lucas,” returned that gentieman. “Tell 
your mistress that Mr. Lucas wisnes to see 
her.’ 

“I don’t know whether I ought to open this 
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door or not,” said the man. ‘“ You should have 
gone round te the back entrance. My instruc- 
tions are only to allow favoured visitors to enter 
by this door.” 

— How do you know that I am nota favoured 
visitor ?” asked David Lucas. “ Let mein and 
I'll take all the responsibility.” 

The man made no reply, but they could hear 
him drawing bolts and grumbling to himself 
as he did 80, as if acting under protest. 

“This place seems like-a prison,” whispered 
Rhoda le Jeune. 

“Stuff,” returned her companion, as the door 
was thrust open atid the old manservarit stood 
before them—a round-fased, apple-clteelted per- 
sonage with very short legs and:a long yellow 
waistcoat. 

“Follow me, 


way up the wide gravelled: sweep, without. look- 


ing back to seeif ‘they were’ 
Rhoda noticed that the lawn 
well kept, but see was not a single ower to |) 
be-seen, and she di not lite’the Jodie: OF ‘tise 
funereal firsso clemly outli 
mer sky. Amartistomight havefound semrstai 
to admire imtheoliiplace, bat the gies 
upper lip cwiled as Te gerpee! age - — 
esque house with its deeply - embr 
ener Sprusit-paused when h 
‘homas when he reac ‘ 
terrace, and stootlweiiting for them to come up’ 
with him, his Keemeeyestized 
face and tall, welldeweloped figure. 
“You are the 
3ouvrerie’s comp f 
and with more respects ‘voice aii | 
addressing Mr. Lucas, 


6} thou 
“TI wish to be, Sor ene white 


your mistress,” returned: the girl, and’ titere 
a curious chatge iv Her mwmmer, weal 
strangely sweetamd gracious, Pemem 


she had behaved outside The Hollies. « * Of coueeey! ; 


Mrs. Bouverie is quite right to demand a’per- 
sonal interview before she engages me.” 

“You'll do,” muttered Mr. Sprunt, as he once 
more trotted on in advance, and opening the door 
ushered Rhoda and Mv. Ladas into the latce 
nall, which was furnished with tables and settles 
of solid oak. 

Rhoda sank down into the seat he indicated 
and looked up curiously at the stags’ heads’ 
and antlers on the dark walls, while Lucas stood 
by her side, a tall, slouching figure, strangely 
out of place with his surroundings. 

«You will be good enough to wait here,” said 
Thomas Sprunt. “I shall not be lone.” 

“« What a fine old hall,” observed Mr. Lucns, 
as-the man trotted off. ‘Rather a chance from 
tie back parlour at. Kentish Town, eh, Rhoda? 
I am afraid you will be spoilt by prosperity and 
forret ol@ friends.” 

Tne gitl made no reply, although the colour 
rose to het face. Her past life had not been so 
pleasant that she wished to be reminded of it. 
She half turned her back upon the by no’ means 
disconcerted David, who seemed to enjoy the 
annoyance he had caused, for he continued, in the 
sanie tone: 

“I suppose I mustn't mention by-gottes. Of 
course it 1s natural you should wish to forget 
those hand-to-mouth times.” 

*Do you think that anything you say has 
power to move me?” asked the girl, who was 
trembling with agitation. 

“You looked very pretty when I saw you 
first,” resumed Mr. Lucas. “ But clothes make 
a deal of difference in a girl, and you had on a 
dingy gown and a pair of old boots down at 
hee Lif L remember rightly.” 

« How many more “vines am I to tell you to 
leave me in peace ?” cried the girl. “ Why should 
you seek to remind me of my poverty and deg- 
radation ?”” 

“ Don’t raise your voice quite so loud, my dear 
Rhoda,” patting ner on the cheek with his claw- 
like hand,a familiarity the girl would have 
resented had she dared, but the scornful look 
she gave him was not lost upon Mr. Lueas, al- 
thougn he affected to ignore it, as he stood 
swiling down upon her. 

When the old man reappeared they were talk- 
ing amicably enough, and there’was no trace ‘of 


” he said, stortly, lesding the |. 


anger in Rhoda’s cloudless eyes. Her red lips 
were parted in a smilie, and Thomas smiled in 
sympathy as he gazedat the fair vision of youth 
and beauty, thinking how her daily presence 
would brighten the sad old house. 

“Mrs. Bouverie will have much pleasure in 
seeing you. Please to step this way,” said the 
old man, 

Rhods#immeditely roseand hurried after him, 
Mr. Lueas following at a more leisurely pace 
and smiling to hinteelf as if amused at the girl's 
-imypstuosi ‘Was always inquisitive, he 


ty. 
told himself, and dou¥tless felt. anxious to see the 
Se ‘ene aoe: ‘Santee i h 
0! the of a long room wit! 
nelled walls and cutibrous antique furniture. 





upon the girl's fair } } 





scar ott emule aa te tenteran 
‘| boyish face seemed to smile down at Rhoda se 


‘moment had rein wes 
, as elaps they: 


tgs 


f sea-creen 
were costl: 


ing to find out by 
Rhoda had taken her fancy. Should the eccen- 
tric lady be unfavourably imptessed bY “her 

away with his elaborate and well-laid scheme. 

« T think I will give you a ttial,” shid the rilis- 
tress of The Hollies. “We shall ¢ét on very 
well together, I feel convinced. It is really a 
great relief to find that you are nota sterectyped 
lady’s companion, middle aged and dull.” 

“Thank you,” retired Rhoda, with a g¥ace- 
ful inclination of her golden héad. ‘“I-will'try 
very hard to meet with your approval.” 

“There will be fo need to try,” and the old 
lady looked with delighted eyes at the dainty 
bloom: on the gifl’s fair face. “ Your duties will 
be very light. I shall expeet you to’play and 
sing to me, and read alond when I ‘am tited, 
and ‘vou will also accompany me in my drives.” 

«Then you are perfectly satisfied with Miss’ 
Rhoda Le Jeune’s referétices ?”’ skid Mr. Litcas. 
“ Should they be insuffvient the Rev. William 
Ledsum will be most happy to give you further 
information about this young lady.” 

“TI am perfectly satisfied,” responded Mrs. 
Bouverie; “‘ the references you were good enough 
to send me are quite’sufficient. Miss Le Jeune’s 
personal apvearance is greatly in her favour, 
and if she is only half as sweetly amiable as she 
looks we'shall be excellent friends.” 

“It isa great satisfaction to me,” said Mr. 
David Lucas, with hishypdoritival smile, “agreat, 
an unalloyed satisfaction, I may say, madam, to 
have found a home and a kind mistress for the 
daughter of my old and valued client, who, 
through no fault of his own, was brought down 
to poverty and misfortune.” 

“You take a great interest in this young 
lady,” observed Mrs. Bouverie, who was just as 
unfavourably impressed by David Lucas as her 
old manservant nad been, and was rather angry 
with herself for disliking a person she. had never 
seen before on account of his ugly face and harsh 
voiee, for which he certainly could. not be held 
responsible. 

“A great and unbounded interest in her,” 
said Mr. Lucas; rubbing his clammy hands. 
“On, Rhoda, Rnoda, what a pap girl you are 
to find a home like this.” 

The mistress of The Hollies stared at the 


, ‘isten’tuerpeeterence. On 


'}Gon’t like thes mam. If 
any ten ee 


Soma wees 
ion of her face if 


speaker in surprise and displeasure, with a look 
on her face which plainly meant: 

* TI shall be glad when you are gone.” 

** There is nothing more to be arranged, so I 
thik I had better say good bye,” said Mr, 
Luce, Who could take a hint as well as any 
mm. “WDontt forget to write occasionally,” he 
added, with aileok of menace in his small, bead- 
like eyes, “ you know how anxious I shall be to 
hear that you-are doing your best to give satis- 
factioe this kind lady.” 

bye,” and Rhoda gave an involuntary 
have ‘@s*ber small, lily- -like hand rested in iis 
) Glamis, tn wholesome, treacherous clasp. 
Howse loathed and tn wy this creature, 
@adsySeW look at her beautiful, blooming, rosy 
facewite*would have thought that her mind was 
[Stinnett with deep and bitter thoughts ? 
“E-@ilkorder your 1 e to be sent on asI 
las iecanaion: ” said Mr.Lucas. “I took the 
, 16¢-to Imeur the expense of 


p | tan tertain that tie young 


Hedy woulibentt. | 1 did ‘not. Wish to bring the 
ve to: take: it back again. 
e ie 


set.” 
And with tlie little pleasantty Mr. Lucas 
bowed hitnseifoutpreturning an imstant later to 
present Mrs. Bowverie with his card, begging 
her whetteversite*had — Business on hand to 
tife card was in- 


“Davip Leonel: @t Law,.and Com- 


Attorney 
‘| missioner for Otis. No. 8, Adams Cour, 
| Cnancery Larte.” 


, siocesniill Silos Bouverie, 
hie departure. “I 
father lost his 
took good care 
‘to line his own pockets. T aay be: unjust, i but 


man, but he 

verie,” with 

a gay little laugh, Which sounded horribly un- 

natural to her ownears. “ Besides, madam, I 

cannot forget that he has been a kind friend to 
ime and deserves my gratitude.” 

A kiwd ‘friend to her! \Therlie seemed to 
blister her tongue as she utteréd -it, although 
she was outwardly calm and unmoved. 

“*T like you all the better for yourstaunch sup- 
port of one who has. by your own aceount been 
kind to you,” said the old lady, as she came for- 
ward to kiss the girl’s rosy cneeks. Evidently 
Rioda had made a good impression. 

The girl was strangely moved as she felt that 
kiss, and a lump rose in her throat as she re- 
metibered that she had come to The Hollies on 
false pretences toact thespy upon this kindly 
if eccentric old lady. 

* > * * * 


“My dear 
when he bad, 


« She mignt have been civilenough to ask me 
to take luncn ora giass of wine at least,” thought 
Mr. David ‘Lucas, as he walked towards Spring- 
mead. ‘“ Imade sure she would do that. Now 
I shall be put to the expense of getting some- 
thing to eat before Igo back totown. He will 
be rather impatient, I should imagine,” smiling 
to himself. 

The words had hardly passed his lips when, 
turning an abrupt corner, Mr, Lucas came upon 
a man who was perched on a stile, with his low- 
crowned hat pulled over his eyes to protect them 
from the too ardent rays of the sun. 

* You j have kept me waiting long enough, I 
must say,” growled this individual, looking 
down at Lucas with a frown. 

He was still a very handsome man in spite of 
the reckless dissipation which had left its marks 
onthe fair Saxon beauty of his face. His clothes 
were shabby and neglected, his tawny beard 
untrimmed, and the once brilliant blue eyes 
looked faded and dim, while the white hand that 
toyed with his blonde moustache trembled piti- 
full 

«Fast as impatient and fiery tempered as 
your daughter,” said David Lucas, shading his 
restless black éyes from the sun with one claw- 
like hand as he looked up at the man on the 
stile. “I hope she won’t get into one of her 
taritrums. It wotildn’t surprise me much if she 
did. Now what have you got to grumble about? 
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siesta 
Business can’t be transacted in a minute, and 


no one but a very unreasonable person could | acquaintance of Mr. Lucas. He had been de- 


expect it.” 

“You forgot all about me, so why not tell the 
truth, Lucas ? Of course you hada glass of wine 
and some lunch at-the house. You might bave 
left me sixpence, I think, to get a glass of beer 
and acrust of bread and cheese. It is hard that 
J, a gentleman, should be. compelled to sit here 
dry and thirsty and waten those drovers drink- 
ing their fill-at the'tavern yonder.” 

«They eatn their money by the sweat of their 
prow,” vetorted Mr. Lucas. “ Envy is a very bad 
instinct. Look at that spring sparkling and 
pabbling in the'sunlight. Your thirst could not 
have been very great or you would have quenched 
it there, my dear Le Jeune.” 

The person addressed swung himself off the 
stile with a muttered imprecation, ard Lucas, 
seeing that he had gone too far, added, hastily : 

“The old wouwan was'not so hospitable as you 
imagine. Site never even asked me to sit down, 
and I left the house as hungry and thitsty.as 
when L entered it, if that’s any satisfaction to 
you.” 

” Asmile passed over Le Jeune’sface. Interest 
might bind them together, but it was evident 
that these. two men hated each other .cordiaily. 

“As you are tired and: faint yourself perhaps 
Ishall get some refreshment,” said Le Jeune. 
“You have not forgotten, I suppose, that the 
money you promised my daughter is to be paid 
to me P”’ 

«“T never forget,” returned David Lucas, as 
they crossed the ‘road and entered the tavern. 

They were ushered into a comfortable: room 
by the bustling landlord and an ample repast 
was set before them, to which Lucas did full 
justice, while his companion, who appeared ‘to 
have a very moderate appetite, devoted himself 
to the brandy bottle that stood at his elbow. 

While they are still lingering over their repast 
we will give a brief summary of Horace Le 
Jeune’s lite. 

He was the'son of a wealthy man, and might 
have been im @ good: position had he cared to 
take advantage of his opportunities ; but’ Horace 
thought. more of pleasure tian anything else in 
the world, and finding himself in difficulties 
through his own sénseless foliy forged iis 
father’s name for a large amount. 

The money was paid, but the father and son 
parted in anger after a stormy interview, and 
when Horace would have returned to his home 
with a plausible tale'of regret for the past and 
good resolutions for the future, he found that 
the old man was dead and had left him fifty 
pounds, precisely tive same sum as he had be- 
queathed to nis old housekeeper. 

It was a terrible blow to Horacenot the 
death of his father, be it umderstood, but the 
loss of the property. However, he was very 
handsome and-soon met with a young heiress 
who consented’to become his wife after a very 
short courtship, and only regretted her run- 
away match once—and that was ever after. 

A batl sen seldom makes.a good husband, and 
Horace, having run through her money, ‘soon 
began to neglect his wife, who, after patiently 
enduring his brutality for many years, died at 
last of a broken heart, leaving one child, a girl 
of twelve, who had all tne fair Saxon beauty 
which had made her father so irresistible to her 
unhappy mother. 

Rhoda had no happy childhood to remember 
—only het mother’s wrongs to brood over as 
the years went on, bringing no warmth or 
brightness in their train. Her education had 
not been entirely neglected, and her welfare was 
— over by her mother from her earliest in- 

ancy. 

Le Jeune was not unkind to his daughter. 
Her temper was so like his own that he almost 
feared the tall, well-developed girl when she 
was really aroused; but Rhoda could not forget 
that he had driven her mother ‘to an early 
grave, .He was not unkind to her in the way of 
harsh words or blows, but he kept the girl 
without proper clotnitig and food even at times 
in order to indulge himself in the dtink for 
which he craved. 


Town, and it was here that Rhoda first made the 


lighted with the beauty of the girl of eighteen. 
Horace and he had known each other for a long 
time, but he had never even heard of the exist- 
ence of his daughter until she burst upon him 
in the fresh bloom of her fair young loveliness 
which even shabby clothes could not disfigure. 
He had been looking for somebody to assist 
him in one of his cunning schemes, and the 
instant his eyes lighted on Rhoda Le Jeune he 
felt that she would do. 

Horace Le Jeune was a thoroughly unprin- 
cipled scoundrel ; but to do him justice the idea 
of his daughter acting the part of spy for this 
attful old lawyer was very painful to him. But 
what could he do? he asked himself. He was 
in the man’s power, and he and his daughter 
would surely starve if he rejected the humiliat- 
ing offer. He ‘cursed his ill fortune, never 
reflecting that he had brought it on himself, 
and after a fierce'battle with tive poor remnant 
of gentlemanly feeling that yet lingered in his 
brea t decided to let the girl go. It was not 
his fault, so he silenced his conscience, he 
was the victim of circumstances. 

Rhoda declined to contemplate the idea at 
first, but consented after a long resistance, 
worn out by her father’s threats and entreaties. 
She was carefully instructed to watch Mrs, 
Bouvetie as a cat watches a mouse and report 
everything she did to the lawyer in a weekly 
letter. . 

The lawyer had offered to escort her to 
Springmead, but she had insisted that her 
father should come also. He did not venture 
near the house, however, and waited at some 
distance until Mr. Lucas rejoined him as we 
have seen. 

Le Jeune'sat at the table in the cosy tavern 
drinking brandy and brooding over his wrongs. 
He was unusually sullen and unusually silent. 
He did not like being treated like a child, he 
told himself. What right had the lawyer to 
dole ont his datghter’s money? He knew that 
Lucas had promised Rhoda money, and it ought 
to be handed over to her father without delay. 

** What’s the matter, old fellow?” cried the 
lawyer, slapping Le Jeune on the back and 
arousing him from his reverie. “Why are you 
so dull and morose? Be sociable, man, be 
sociable.” 

“JT was wondering what object you could 
have in sending my daughter to act the spy 
over that poor old lady,” returned Le Jeune. 

** You shall know in good time, my dear sir 
all in good time.” 

“TI hate mysteries,” said Le Jeune, curtly. 
“Can’t you tell me at once?” 

** Not to be thought of,” returned the lawyer, 
shaking his head, as he searched Le Jeune’s 
face with his slow, cunning gaze. 

“My daughter knows more about it than I 
do, I suppose.” 

“ A very little more,” cried David. “Just as 
much as I chose to tell her—just as much as I 
am compelled to tell her, to speak the truth, Le 
Jeune.” 

“You don’t tell the truth very often,” said 
the other, chuckling, for the brandy was begin- 
ning to take effect. “‘I presume you are so 
accustomed to lying i your profession that you 
can’t help indulging in the habit inand out of 
season. Use is secondnature.” 

“IT mever tell a lie,” said David Lucas, slowly 
and deliberately, ‘‘ unless it is to my interest to 
doso. IfI profit by the truth I tell you the 
truth, but if I profit by a lie I tell a lie in the 
way of business.” 

««T like candour,” said Le Jeune. 

“What is the use of two old hypocrites like 
us trying to deceive each other?” said the 
lawyer, with a grim smile. 

“Speak for yourself,” returned Le Jeune, 
adding with an abruptness which made David 
Lucas elevate his shaggy eyebrows: “By the 
way, I should like to know when you intend to 
hand over that money.” 

«What money?” asked Lucas, putting his 
elbows on the table and resting his bony chin 


consented to do your bidding. I am tbe giri’s 
father and the money is mine.” 

“Not so fast, my good sir. Your daughter 
and I undérstand each other. Yon would 
squander it all in a single night, and then 
where would you be? I have promised Rhoda 
that you shall want for nothing. Is that 
enough ?” 

*No, it is not enough, and what’s more I 
won’t stand it. You shan’t treat me likea child 
between you. Will you give me the money or 
not ?” 

** Do be reasonable, my dear sir.” 

«Then you refuse ?” cried Le Jeune, with an 
angry scowl, as he rose and began to pace up 
and down the room. 

* Most certainly I do. 
self.” 

« Very well then,” hissed Horace, as he stood 
erect and began to button his shabby coat over 
his chest. 

Something in his manner made the lawyer 
feel uncomfortable. He looked up at the hand- 
some, reckless face with a suddén chanve in the 
expression of his own ugly visage. He knew 
that Le Jeune’s temper would carry him any 
length. 

“Where are you going ?” he asked, refillirg 
Horace’s glass. ‘“There’s no need to be in a 
hurry to catch the train. We have got hair an 
hour yet.” 

“Tam not going to the railway station, and 
you Know it,” returned Le Jeune. “It is my 
intention to take Rhoda away from that houire. 
She can’t stay there against her father’s will.” 

Don’t be a fool,” cried David Lucas, much 
alarmed, for he knew that the man before him 
would’not seruple to tell Mrs. Bouverie every- 
thing in order to gratify his spleen. 

«¥ can’t hélp myself,” mimicking the lawyer. 
*‘Money I want and money I must have, or 
Rhoda leaves The Hollies this very day.” 

“Sit down like a sensible fellow and let’s 
talk the “matter over,” said Lucas. “You 
won't gain anything by quarrelling with me.” 

‘eT ‘don’t want to quarre], bur it is not my 
intention to sit down at that table again until 
you have promised that I snail have the 
money.” 

The lawyer drew out his pocket-book and 
handed Horace a bank-note, muttering as he 
did so: 

“Go and drink yourself to death, you fool, 
for aught I care.” 


I cannot help my- 





CHAPTER II. 


A FORTNIGHT had elapsed since Rhoda came 
to The Hollies, and as yet she had not dis- 
covered anything. Indeed it seemed almost 
impossible to believe that Mrs. Bouverie had 
any secrets beyond the mysteries of her toilette. 

The old lady was a curious contrast to her 
surroundings, and the girl often wondered why 
she cared so much for the large, lonely house 
with its heavy, cumbrous furniture and dark 
panelled walls. 

Her duties were light, as Mrs. Bouverie had 
told her at their first meeting, and she had 
plenty of time to’herself.. She took advantage 
of this to roam about the old place, almost for- 
getting why she had been sent to The Hollies 
in her admiration of the rare paintings and 
priceless china, which Mrs. Bouverie said had 
been collected by her late husband. 

If the exterior of the mansion had struck 
Rhoda as peculiar, the interior was much more 
quaint and romantic. It was the most strangely 
built house she had ever been in with its panelled 
rooms, curiously carved mantelpieces, long, 
draughty corridors, and unexpected flights of 
stairs, 

What a contrast to her miserable home! 

The girl shuddered as she thought of the 
stuffy back room in Preston Street, unbearably 
hot in the summer-time, for the afternoon sun 
shone directly upon it. It seemed impossible 
that she could be the same girl as she looked at 
ber own reflection in the old-fashioned mirror on 
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They lived in shabby apartments in Kentish 
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apartment, and remembered the shabby dresses 
which had caused her so many moments of bitter 
mortification. 

She liked the room that had been given her. 
It had a thick, soft carpet, and large, old- 
fashioned arm chair, a tall bureau, and a wide, 
high-vacked sofa. Tne hangings were dark and 
heavy, there was no glare of colour anywhere. 
The girl’s fresh face looked like a gem against 
the dark background. 

‘There was an exquisite view from the window, 
the country was clothed with the bright mantle 
of summer, and Rhoda saw Springmead at its 
best. Her eyes rested on fields of ripening corn, 
with poppies gleaming here and there on shady 
lanes and pasture land where cattle stood in the 
long grass or sought shelter from the heat under 
the spreading trees or luxuriant hedges. 

She thought of the stunted lilac tree in the 
little back yard at Kentish Town, as seen from 
her small bedroom under the eaves, and 
smiled sadly. How could she go back to her old 
life, to the dull monotony of her hard and 
colourless existence. ? , 

Rhoda felt that she could grow to love The 
Hollies if she stayed long enough with Mrs. 
Bouverie. It was a glorious old place. She 
could breathe in those pleasant rooms. Ah, if the 
past were butadream and she could begin a 
new life, how happy and grateful she would 
be. 

The girl often stood before the portrait which 
had seemed to welcome her on her first arrival at 
‘ne Hollies. She felt curiously attracted by that 


aark, handsome face, with its dark, passionate | 


eyes, clear-cut features, and small, black mous- 
tache. 

*« Tne original would be flattered if he could 
see me,” she thought, one morning when she 
hastily turned away on hearing the click clack of 
Mrs. Bouverie’s high-heeled snoes. 

}inbuda was surprised to see that her eyes were 
dim as if with long hours of weeping, and 
although she wore a morning dress of white with 
blue ribbons, all the little affectation of extreme 
youth seemed to have fallen from her in hersore 
distress. 

“You are iil,” cried the girl, with genuine 
solicitude. 

“T have hada bad night, my dear.” 

And Mrs. Bouverie sighed faintiy as she sat 
cown at the breakfast table, for sne always took 
her meals in this room, which seemed to be her 
tavourite apartment on ali occasions. 

‘‘nere was a restless, anxious look in her eyes, 
and Rnoda, sitting opposite to her, noviced that 
she could not eat, altnougn she wm 
swallow a cup of coffee. 

“Will you jie down on the sofa and let me 
read to you?” said Rhoda, whenthe meal was at 
at end. 

Sne was realiy beginning to have a very warm 
regard for tne Kindly old woman, who treated 
her as a daughter ratner than a paid com- 
panion. 


‘You must not take any notice of me, my | 


dear,” returned Mrs. Bouverie, trying to panisn 
the troubled look from her eyes. ‘ ‘I'nis is one of 
my cloudy days.” 

Nevertheless, she went over to the sofa and 
tried to listen while Rinoda read aloud in ner 
sweet, soothing voice, but it soon became 


evident that ner thougnts were far away, and | 
presently ner companion dropped the book and | 


began to study her face. 

“Am I to report this to Mr. Lucas?” 
thought Rooda, ber lip curling in bitter self- 
scorn as she saw the shadow of pain on Mrs. 
Bouverie’s drawn features. 

“I think I could sleep,” said the old lady, at 
last, passing her thin hand with its flasning 
diamond ring over the girl’s fair nead. 
rest was mucn disturbed last night, and a little 
nap may remove this distressing headache.” 


Rhoda, taking the hint, rose from her low . 


ebair and went out into the nail, whence 
she passed up the wide oid staircase along a 
gallery and corridor until she came to another 
flignt of stairs that terminated in a narrow, 
winding passage. 
Louse which she had not yet explored. 

She could see the tall fir-tree tops as she 


ced to| 


« My | 


This was a part of the; 


passed a small window, but nothing more. The 
long, narrow passage looked dark and dim even 
on this lovely summer day. 

She could hear the distant sound of church 
bells, but the silence of. the house itself was 
undisturbed, even by the slamming of a 
door. 

At the extreme end of the passage was a 
door made of solid iron, and Rhoaa, her curiosity 
being aroused, was about to turn the handle 
when someone touched her lightly on the arm, 
making her start violently and give utterance 
| to a faint ery of terror. She had thought herself 
| alone. . 
“ You can’t go there,” said a voice, and she 

turned quickly, to find herself face to face with 
Thomas Sprunt. 

“ Why not ?” she asked. 

“Because the door is locked,” returned Mr. 
Sprunt. “Itis always locked, miss; and if it 
wasn’t there’s no old china and paintings and 
curious pieces of furniture to look at in this part 
of the house.” 

** Indeed !” 

And Rhoda tried not to look as if she would 
like to hear more. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “it’s the fireproof 
room, and Mrs. Bouverie keeps all her valuables 
there for safety.” 

*«*A wise precaution,” observed Rhoda, turn- 
ing away from the door, the old man walking by 
her side. 

“You can’t be too cautious when there is 
property about,” he resumed. “It’s fire proof, 
and thief proof too. Mrs. Bouverie keeps the 
key of that door in the little bureau in her room. 
Of course there is no harm in telling you that 
the lock is so ingeniously made that I would defy 
the cleverest burglar in England to open the 
door without the key, but I should not like to 
mention it to anyone else.” 

“It looks very strong,” said Rhoda, who longed 
to explore that room, not to please Mr. Lucas— 
she had almost forgotten his existence at that 
moment—but to gratify her own curiosity. She 
was a woman and had the bump of inauisi- 
tiveness as fully developed as the rest of her 
sex. 

“The key is in the little bureau in Mrs. 
Bouverie’s room,” she kept repeating to her- 
self. 

How she wished he had not told her that! 

** Bless your pretty face,” thought tne old man, 
and he looked admiringly at the girl, never 
Greaming of the strange thoughts passing 
through her mind. 

“Mrs. Bouverie does not look herself at all to- 
day,” said Rinoda, but she was thinking of the 
key in the iittle bureau. 

“Oh, you mean she has got one of her miser- 
; able fits on, poor lady,” and Sprunt signed. 
| «© Why, sne often has them, and sometimes they 

last for weeks together. It’s better not to look 

as if you noticed her moods, missy. Sie dves 
| not like to be asked what ails her at these 
times.” 

Mr. Thomas Sprunt having delivered himself 
of this well-meant piece of advice, turned on 
| his heel and trotted down the corridor, leaving 
Rineda to her own devices. 

‘Why did be tell me about the key?” she 
thought. ‘I wisn he bad not told me.” 

That evening Rnoda received a letter 
addressed in around, lawyerlike hand. She 
| recognised the letter at once, and tore open the 

envelope with trembling hands. It was from 
| David Lucas. 








“My Dzar Ruopa,” so wrote the lawyer, “I 
am beginning tofeel impaiiént, and not witnout 
reason, as you must acknowledge. You have 
resided for a whole fortnight at The Hollies, and 
have yet reported notning. [Either you are 
| deceiving me or you are not such a clever girlas 
Iimagined. You must find out something, for 
Iam anxiously waiting news. Don’t te par- 
ticular as to the means you employ so long as 
you find out what I want. Make yourseif 
acquainted with every hole and corner of the 
house—pry into every cupboard and read every 
| letter you may find about. Your fatherisa 

great trouvle to me and a great strain on my 





purse. If you keep me much longer in suspense 
Lam afraid he will find himself in an awkward 
position. Oblige me by destroying this letter 
without delay.—Your sincerefriend, D.L.” 

The tears rose to the girl’s blue eyes, while 
two red spots burnt upon hercheeks. She knew 
very well that David Lucas had some design 
against Mrs. Bouverie, and she was put there no 
doubt to be the agent of herruin. 

How she hated David Lucas. It seemed to 
Rhoda that her life in this quiet home would be 
perfectly happy if she could forget the power he 
held over her, but the remembrance feil like a 
dark, chill shadow on her heart. 

The lawyer was not so impatient as he had 
led Rhoda to believe, but it suited his purpose 
to pretend that he had exnected her to be more 
quick and active. Of course, he was too much 
a man of the world to think it possible that 
she could succeed in winning the old lady’s con- 
fidence in so short a time. He was a slow, 
methodical man and inclined to believe that 
hurried work was.always badly done. 

But Rhoda did not know this, and the poor 
girl was sick at heart as she sat in the little 
music-room which communicated with Mrs. 
Bouverie’s favourite apartment and sang the 
ballads the old lady loved with strange pathos 
in the clear, silvery tones of her sweet young 
voice. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ruopa closed the piano, and going into the 
other room took up her position near Mrs. Bou- 
verie. The lamplight fell upon her lovely 
golden head as she sat in the low armchair with 
her thoughtful gaze fixed upon the Turkey 
carpet. 

How fair and sweet she looked, this 
graceful, blue-eyed girl, with her delicate fea- 
tures and the bright, dainty bloom on her fresh 
young face. Who could dream of the misery 
tugging at her heart strings, or deem that she 
was less happy and free from care than she 
appeared ? 

Mrs. Bouverie had fallen intoa gentle doze, 
and Rinoda was so lost in thought that she did 
not hear the door open, and was considerably 
surprised in lifting her eyes from her long 
contemplation of the faded carpet to find a 
handsome young man gazing at her in mingled 
astonishment and admiration. 

Had the picture stepped from its frame ? 

She gazed wonderingly from the dark face on 
the wall to the dark face smiling down at her 
with such evident delight in her fresh young 
beauty, and a sudden tide of crimson rose to 
the very roots of her beautiful golden hair. 

“Hush!” she whispered, as he was about to 
speak, putting her shapely finger to ber rosy 
lips. “ Hush! you will wake her!” 

““Not for the world,” said the young man, 
seating himseif near Rhoda, half bewildered by 
her exceeding ioveliness. 

‘** Mrs. Bouverie nas not been very well,” ob- 
served the girl, and her biue eyes sank beneatn 
his admiring gaze, while her cheeks burnt and 
her heart beat wildly, she knew not why. 

How handsome he was, and what a maniy, 
well-modulated voice he had. Rnoda had never 
felt so interested ina young man before. Who 
was he? she wondered. He must belong to tne 
family, or why did his portrait hang on tae 
wall P 

“My mother is subject to headaches, Miss 


He paused with an inquiring glance at the 
blushing girl. 
“Le Jeune,” she answered, her sweet voice 


falling on his ear/like distant music. ‘My 
name is Rhoda Le Jeune.” 

“Rhoda Le Jeune! What a remarkably 
pretty name.” 

« Do you really think so ?” she said, confused. 

“ Why should I say what I do not think?” 
he asked, in a whisper, for he had no desire to 
awake his sleeping mother. 

“Of course you could have no object in say- 
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ing what you did not mean,” with an arch 
swile. 

He smiled too, but did not pursue the sub- 
ject. His bold black eyes were still fixed upon 
the graceful, indolent figure reclining in the 
low chair, and Rhoda felt rather than saw his 
glance. She coloured under it, lowering her 
white lids until the long golden-brown lashes 
swept her cheek. 

“T was not aware that my mother had 
visitors,” he said. “It is indeed a pleasant 
surprise.” 

“Tam nota visitor,” she answered, wonder- 
ing if he would think any less of her when he 
heard what she was going tosay. “Iam nota 
visitor, Mr. Bouverie, but only your mother’s 
companion.” 

“And a very pleasant companion you must 
be,” he returned, in his frank, manly way. 

“T am very happy here,” sne said, with a 
grateful glance at the small figure on the 
couch and a sharp pang at her heart as she 
wondered what Mrs. Bouverie’s son would think 
of her duplicity. 

“You must be very dull in this quiet old 
house.” 

“Dull!” cried the girl. “Oh, no. Your 
mother has been so good to me that I could not 
feel dull or lonely at The Hollies.” 

Ralph Bouverie could see that she meant 
what she said. 

“You are quite unlike all the other young 
ladies J have met,” he said, warmly. 

Rhoda’s face grew very pale and her sweet 
red mouth quivered. What would he say if he 
knew the truth? She could not bear to think 
of it. She lifted her wistful eyes to his for one 
brief moment, and the fleeting glance made his 
heart beat faster. 

Ralph wondered at the change. He could 
not understand the dark shadow that seemed 
to have fallen over her. He determined to 
vanish the cloud from her lovely countenance 
without delay. This young gentleman generally 
succeeded when he set his heart upon a thing, 
and he soon had the satisfaction of seeing a 
bright smile on the sweet lips. 

Rhoda listened entranced to that low, melo- 
dious voice, a new world opening out before 
her as Ralph spoke of the distant countries he 
had seen, the books he loved, and the pictures 
he preferred. He wasa good talker and had 
travelled much, and the girl drank in every 
word he uttered, wondering how he could so 
lightly turn from one subject to another. 

She held her breath in her intense excite- 
ment when he told her of a hunting adventure 
in which he had nearly lost his life. 

«Don’t look so frightened,” he said, breaking 
off with a smile. ‘My story ends happily or I 
should-not be here. That is the best of tales 
told in the first person pronoun. One can 
always feel quite sure that no harm will come 
to the hero.” 

“All stories do not end happily,” with a 
faint little sigh. ‘‘But you have not finished 
telling about your adventure.” 

Ralph would have done anything to please 
this pretty, winning girl, and ‘he talked on 
until his mother, awaking from her sleep, lifted 
herself on her elbow and looked at the two with 
a haif-surprised, half-amused smile. 

She would have allowed them to continue 
their conversation, but was seized with a sudden 
fit of coughing which made the young people 
turn round with a start. 

“So you are really awake at last ?” cried the 
young man, going over to his mother’s sofa to 
give hera kiss. ‘‘ Has the sleep done you any 
good? Miss Le Jeune tells me you have had 
one of your old headaches.” 

“‘I feel all the better for my nap,” returned 
Mrs. Bouverie, looking bright and happy, for 
the presence of her son had evidently driven 
all other thoughts out of her head. ‘“ When 
did you arrive, Ralph? Have you been here 
long ?” 

“Two questions at once, mother,” he re- 
turned, while Rinoda coloured vividly, giving 
him a swift look ont of her sweet eyes. ‘I do 


‘And you have had no dinner?” in sudden 
dismay. ‘“ Rhoda, wil] you ask Thomas Sprunt 
to see that dinner is laid in the dining-room for 
Mr. Bouverie ?” 

Rhoda hastened away to do the old lady’s 
bidding. She guessed that the mother wished 
to be alone with her handsome son for a few 
moments. She gave Sprunt his orders, and 
then sat down on one of the settles in the 
hall, leaning her pretty cheek upon her hands. 
Was it strange tnat her thoughts should turn 
upon that whispered conversation with the first 
man who had ever made her even dimly con- 
scious of her power ? 

The hall was not half lighted, and the heavy 
furniture loomed out of the obscurity looking so 
strange and uncanny that the girl closed her 
eyes to shut it out. 

So Ralph came upon her unobserved when he 
left his mother’s apartment and turned his foot- 
steps in the direction of the dining-room. She 
looked like a picture, he thought, in her pretty, 
simple dress, just short enough to give him a 
glimpse of a pretty arched foot in a dainty kid 
shoe. 

He felt strongly tempted to press his lips to 
the soft rings of golden hair on the white 
brow; but while he was battling with the 
temptation she opened her eyes and looked up 
at his tall, dark figure. 

«“Why are you sitting here?” he said, gently. 
“Won’t you come with me to the dining- 
room? My mother is better alone just now.” 
“To see the lion feed?” she asked, as she rose 
and followed him into the large room, watching 
him as he took his seat at tne long table. 
Sprunt, who was uncorking a bottle of bitter 
ale, glanced over his shoulder and muttered 
something about “ A pretty couple.” His honest 
face was aglow with pleasure; but Rhoda could 
see that she was the only person who had been 
surprised at Ralph’s arrival. 

“I never even heard your name until to- 
night,” she said, shyly, as the young man ate 
his dinner. 

“No?” interrogatively. “Then you did not 
feel enough curiosity about my portrait to ask 
any questions. It is considered a great im- 
provement on the original by some people.” 

“Perhaps they are right,” she returned, but 
her looks belied her words, 

What would Raiph say, she wondered, if he 
knew how often she had lingered before that 
picture ? 

** Have you been here long, Miss Le Jeune ?” 
heasked, thinking how her sweet presence must 
brighten the dull old hotse. 

“Only a fortnight,” she answered. 

“ Only a fortnight,” repeated,Ralph. ‘“ Then 
you know nothing of the neighbourhood ?” 

«Just as much as I can see when I take my 
daily drive in Mrs. Bouverie’s carriage.” 

«Then it shall be my place to show you all 
the prettiest walks in Springmead,” said Ralph. 
**There must be many hours in the day when 
my mother leaves you to find your own amuse- 
ment.” . 

Sprunt, standing at the sideboard, smiled to 
himself as he heard the words. It was evident 
that the young master was going to make along 
stay at The Hollies, instead of merely paying a 
flying visit and immediately starting off for 
“foreign parts.” 

The two young people were firm friends 
before they separated for the night, but it was 
very strange that Rhoda should dream of Mrs. 
Bouverie’s son and murmur his name—her rosy 
lips parting in a smile. 





CHAPTER IV. 


RALPH was an early riser when the mornings 
were fine, but if he saw a cloudy sky on looking 
out of his widow he would tumble into bed 
again to have another sleep before taking his 
morning’s dip in cold water. 

On the morning after his arrival at The Hellies 
the sky wasas blue as Rinoda’s eyes, anda balmy 





not know how long I nave been here, so perhaps 
it’s better not to commit myself.” 





breeze from the south-west fanned bis cheek 


Miss Le Jeune was slowly walking across the 
smooth, well-kept lawn with Mrs. Bouverie’s 
plethoric poodle Sharp at her heels all uncon- 
scious of the bold, handsome face looking down 
at her tall, well-developed figure with such 
frank admiration. She was simply but elegantly 
dressed, and Ralph thought her even more 
beautiful than on the previous night as he 
looked at the burnished gold of her hair and tne 
peach-like bloom on her soft cheeks. 

The young man hurried over his toilet and was 
soon out in the sunshine. He advanced with an 
eager smile towards the girl who had so 
interested him, and was pleased to see the sweet 
eyes brighten at nis approach. 

“J am glad to see that you are an early 
riser,” said Ralph, with a pleasant smile, which 
made the dark beauty of his face more striking 
thanever. ‘‘ Most of the young ladies of my 
acquaintance waste the best hours of the morn- 
ing in bed.” 

“T do not believe that women are worse than 
men in that respect,” returned Rhoda, laughing 
a little confusedly, as she stooped down to pat the 
fat old poodle. 

“So Sharp has made friends with you 
already,” observed Ralph. ‘‘ You seem to have 
the art of winning the regard of everyone. Even 
the dumb animal has learnt to love you, and he 
is generally very snappish and disagreeable to 
allsave my mother.” 

“Oh, Sharp and I understand each other,” 
giving the dog another pat, which made him 
bark joyously and wag his insignificant tail. 

“We have plenty: of time to take a walk 
before breakfast,” said Ralph, rather difii- 
dently. 

Rhoda could not refuse to go. Indeed she 
never thought of it in her proud delight that he 
should care for her society. 

They did not leave Tne Hollies by the front 
way, but passed through the gate at the rear of 
the house, arched over by the thick holly hedge, 
and crossed a plank thrown across the moat, 
which was supplied with water from a neign- 
bouring stream. 

Ralph looked down at the rose-red lips and 
sweet, drooping lids, a strange expression in 
his deep, dark eyes. Was he going out of his 
senses, that a woman’s face, however fair, should 
make his hand tremble and his heart veat 
faster? He drew Rhoda’s hand through his 
arm, unrebuked, as they turned down a snady 
lane with tall trees, whose foliage meeting 
overhead, formed a pleasant shade from tie 
sun. 

*‘There are no flowers at The Hollies,” said 
Rhoda, anxious to break the somewhat em barris- 
sing silence. ‘It is such a pity, Mr. Bouverie. 
The grounds might be made so beautiful.” 

“We must see what we can do next year,’ 
returned Ralph, as he opened a gate and they 
entered a field of waving corn. ‘Rose trees 
planted in the autumn would bloom next suw- 
mer.” 

«I wonder if I shall be here to see them,” 
with a faint sigh. 

“Of what use would they be if you were not 
here to see them ?”’ he returned, and his strong 
fingers closed on the ungloved hand as it rested 
on hisarm. ‘ But why should you not be here ? 
You are happy you say.” 

“ Yes, lam very happy,” she murmured, with 
ashy glance that made tne colour rise in his 
dark face. 

Thus the two young people wandered on 
through the yellow corn fields and rich undu- 
lating meadows, Ralph’s eyes resting very often 
on his beautiful companion, who had yet to learn 
the meaning of the strange new feeling that 
made her whole being thrill with gladness. 

Ralph was blind to the charms of the bright 
summer morning, his every thought was given 
to the girl by hisside. The birds sang joyously 
in the whispering elms, but what was their 
melody when compared with the soft, silvery 
voice of Rhoda Le Jeune? 

At last they reached a gate which led into a 
quiet churchyard, and going up tne gravelled 
path sat down on the stone vench under the old 
ivy-covered porch. 








when he opened his window. 





It was very calm and peaceful, but Ralph felt 
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sorry he had brought, Rhoda there when he saw | 
that a man was digging a grave under the) 
shadow ofalarge yew. He hoped she had not | 
noticed the man or his occupation, and abruptly 
suggested that they should resume their walk, | 

He could not read her thoughts or know that 
the life before her was so bitter when she dared | 
to think of it that she almost prayed for| 
death. : 

«« But I shall have these few happy moments as 
a sweet remembrance when tne dark days 
come,” she told herself, with a wistful sigh, as 
they began to retrace their steps. 

Mrs. Bouverie had not risen when they) 
reached The Hollies, and they breakfasted 
alone, Ralph scarcely able to take his eyes. off | 
the beautiful head covered with sunny golden 
hair. 

For the first time in his life the young man | 
loved with all the strong passion of his ardent | 
nature. Rhoda had brought him to her feet | 
without using any of the arts which other) 
women had been wont to practise for his seub- | 

ugation. ' 
‘ Something in his face startled the girl, What | 
was it she read.in those dark eyes? She) 
flushed scarlet and looked nervously down at her'| 
plate. 

They were breakfasting in the quaint old) 
room where Ralph’s picture hung, and Rioda 


her before she ever dreamed of meeting the 
original. 

It was not stramge that she shonld like 
Ralph very much, she thought, since she had 
been so curiously fascinated by his portrait. 

What would he ‘have said if he had seen her 
before she had come to The Hollies ? She could 
not bear to think of the reckless - fits of 
temper in which she had so frequently in- 
dulged. 

“If he knew me as I am,” she said to herself, 
with a sharp spasm of pain, “ he would turn from 
me in hatred and loathing.” 

But the knowledge of her own duplicity could 
not quite destroy the happiness she felt in 
Ralpn’ssociety. They were constantly together. 
Mrs. Bouverie was either very blind or could see 
no objection to the growing attachment between 
the young people. At any rate she did not in- 
terfere. 

The young man had only been at home for a 
short time when he came to the-conclusion that 
life would now be worth living without Rnoda’s 
love. 

Ralph had always been passionate and head- 
strong from a bey,and his mother had never 
tried to check his fiery, impetuous nature. 

Having made up bis mind he was not slow to 
take advantage of the first opportunity that 
presented itseif. 

‘ney had been for a long walk and were rest- 
ing on the grass under the welcomeshade of an 
ola oak. ‘There was a neglected hedge benind 
them with a wide gap, and a glimpse of thick 
bushes and tangled underwood, 

It was a loveiy, tranquil morning, and the sun- 
shine, the song of the birds, tne wide,, cool 
expanse of fair, green pasture land, made 
Rhoda’s heart tnrill with pleasure that was 
almost pain, as she sat under the shadow of the 
giant tree, while Ralph lay stretched at full 
length on the grass, his dark, passionate eyes 
devouring the matchless beanty of her face. 

“Took at me, Raoda,” said her companion, | 
breaking the long, sweet silence that had falien | 
upon toem. 

Toe girl obeyed, and her sky-blue eyes met 
the bold, dark ones timidly, while the warm 
blood rose to the very roots of her rippling, 
golden hair. Ralph was trembling with emotion 
as he returned the glance, looking into the dear 
face which he hoped would brigaten his home 
for ever. 

He felt half afraid to speak, never even think- 
ing of all he had to give in return for Rhoda’s 
love. His heart gave a great passionate throb 
as he saw the sweet, modest eyes droop under 
his earnest gaze. 

Before he knew how it happened the beauti- 
ful head was pillowed on his breast and the 








sweet red lips met his in a long, clinging kiss. 


**My darling—my wife!’ he whispered, as. he 
held her to him; ‘‘ I never hoped for such per- 
fect happiness as this.” 

“No, no!” she cried, shrinking from him 
with a sudden, sharp cry of pain as memory: re- 
turned. “Iam not worthy of your love. Yon 
must not think of me, indeed you must ‘not,” 

“ Foolish child!” and the strong arms held 
her fast, ‘You are worthy of the devotion of 
a lifetime, and it shall be yours. Don’t be cruel 
to. me, little sweetheart, and reject tne faitnful 
affection I have laid at your feet!” 

It was madness, Rhoda told herself, yet how 
could she resist that tender, entreating voice 
when her own heart was pleading for him so 
passionately ? 

She knew that he must soon discover that his 
idol was only worthless clay, but she could not 
with herown hand dash the, brimming cup of 
happiness from her lips. 

“T am waiting for your answer, Rhoda,” said 
her lover, gravely, with.a sudden pang at his 
heart, as he looked into the hali-averted face. 

Rhoda turned to him impulsively, hiding her 
hot cheeks on his breast, and Ralph held. her 
close-in a rapture of love and. triumph. 

Oh! the bliss, anguish and,remorse of that 
moment! Where would the consequence of her 
mad folly end? She knew that she could never 
be Ralph’s wife, yet lacked the strengta of mind 
to tell him so. How much better it would have 
been for them both if, they nad never met! It 
was.a malignant fate that had brought them to- 
gether, 

Fer one moment she thought of defying the 
lawyer and telling Ralph everything, but now 
could she put, her shameful story into. words ? 
how. tell him that she had entered his mother’s 
house asa spy ? 

She felt that the scorn and, contempt. in his 
eyes as he listened to such.@ confession would 
kill her. 

No! He should clasp her to.his heart for a 
few brief blissful moments and then she would 
go away and never see his face again—go back 
to rags and poverty, as the lawyer bad said. 

Raiph, knowing nothing of what was passing 
in Rnoda’s mind, talked happily of the brigat 
future before them, his heart throbbing and bis 


| pulse quickening as he gazed on the exquisite 


beauty of the giri by his side. 

It was a pleasant picture indeed he drew for 
her, and dismissing her despairing thoughts 
with a great effort Rinoda gave herself up to 
love.and love alone, knowing that the memory 
of this.short romance would.be the one green 
spot in her life worth reeailing. 

She could not.afford to alloy ner brief, delicious 
happiness with vain and uselessregreta. It was 
enough for her that ne held her to:nis breast, 
kissing the rine red lips, that for a short, space 
of time were all his own. 

Thinking only of eaca. other, little dreaming 
that they were being watched, Rinoda and Ralpa 
sat under the qid oax tree, heart beating against 
neart. 

Lovers do not care to be obsegved, and Ralph 
would have felt very much annoyed and greatly 
angered had he known that a man was gazing 
at them through a gap in the hedge, watching 
their innocent, caresses with asardonic grin that 
displayed his fang-like teeth. 

‘En! pretty picture indeed !” muttered this 
individual, his little bead-like eyes turning a 
dull red as he rubbed his lean hands. togetner. 
“4, picture for an artist, Two young ardent 
lovers seated side by side with a background of 


| fresh green leaves ; a picture so pleasing to the 


eye that it ought to be drawn, framed and 
glazed and hung upon a wall for all true lovers 
to admire.” 

He stopped abruptly and ducked down his 
head as the two young people rose and walked 


away, Rhoda leaning trustfully on Ralph’s arm.’ 


When they were quite out of sight Mr. David 
Lucas, for the reader will.have no difficulty in 
recognising that amiable gentleman, stepped 
from behind the hedge and looked in the direction 
they had taken with that ugly smile still lin- 
gering on his lips. 

“ Playing a double game are you, my lady!” 
he hissed. “I never bargained for this. It is 





high time for Le Jeune to exert his influence, if 
he hasany. I shail have to put the screw on 
pretty tight in. order to, bring Miss Rhoda to her 
senses and show her I am not.to be hoodwinked 
by a.girl.of eighteen.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ruopa begged Ralph not to tell his mother 
of their engagement at present, and although 
he was rather surprised and a little disappointed 
he could not refuse her first request. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, sweetheart,” he said, 
fondly, “but take my-word for it, you can never 
be dearer to- my mother than you are at this 
moment.” ’ 

“How good you are to me!” was the girl’s 
only answer, as she averted her face that he 
might not see the tortured, hunted, hopeless 
look ‘in her eyes. 

The lovers were lingering ovet their téte-i- 
téte dinner, Mrs. Bouverie having dined early in 
herown room. They. had been very silent—he 
from excess of happiness, she because her heart 
was,so full of mingled pleasure and pain that 
she could.scarcely trust herself to speak. 

It was 4 glorious evening, and the rosy light 
of sunset flooded the long table, glistening on 
the massive silver and deepening the gold of 
Rhoda’s hair, while opposite the open’windows, 
looking on the smootn, levél.lawn, the tall, dark 
fir-trees stood out in ‘bold relief against tie 
crimson, rose and amethyst clouds. 

“Next year the.air shall be sweet with the 
scent of the flowers you love, my darling,” said 
Ralph. ‘You see I have not forgotten what 
you told me when we took our first walk to- 
gether.” : 

“You cared for me even then ?” turning from 
her long contemplation of the bright evening 
sky to look into the dark, smiling eyes of ber 
handsome lover. 

*T loved you from the first, my darling,” he 
said, simply; little knowing what it had cost her 
to banisn all traces of trouble and anxiety from 
her face. 

“And will it always be the same whatever 
happens?” asked Rioda, with a little tremour 
in her voice. “If my love bronght you nothing 
but sorrow and pain would you still love me?” 

“What a foolish question !” half laughingly ; 
“as if you could bring me anything but happi- 
ness, my little wife !’”” 

“Tam not your wife—yet.” 

* But you soon will be. ‘[here is no possible 
reason wny we should not please ourselves. My 


mother always gives way to me in everything, 


and you are.an orphan with no parents to con- 
sult, Whatis the matter, dear? Do you feel 
faint ?” 

“It is the heat,” she faltered, and her pretty, 
shamed head drvoped at the thought of her own 
duplicity. 

ow could she have the heart to deceive 
this man who trusted ner. so thoroughly ? 

‘Let me take you out on the pe a said 
Ralph, pushing back his chair. and rising from 
the table in some alarm, as he saw the brignt 
colour fading from the giri’s rounded cheeks. 

The fresh air brought back her roses and she 
was soon herself again, to all ontward, appear- 
ance, as she paced up. and down with her nand 
resting on her lover's arm, while. ne talked of 
ali the improvements he meant to, makein the 
old place, building up brignt plams ior their 
mutual happiness, which the girl felt would 
never be realised. 

Ralph thought her justa little cold and un- 
responsive as ne bade her good night for tne 
twentieth time, never dreaming of the bitter 
pain which she found it so terribly hard to keep 
out of sight at that last moment. 

How was he to know that every smile she gave 
him lacerated heroverchargediheart ? that every 
look she bestowed from those soft biue eyes 
caused her a keen pang ? 

It was a luxury for the sorely-tired girl to be 
alone with the door securely locked and weep 
out the passionate tears she had kept back all 
day—to throw off the mask she had. worm before 
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her lover and allow the pent-up agony of her |\bureau, softly retreated to her own room and 
once more threw herself upon the bed. 
In the morning ‘the gitl awoke with a violent | it intook 


heart to overflow-en tie soft, white pillow. 
She lay on the bed, her beautiful form racked 


with emotion, the long, bright waves of her | head-ache, and looking round the room dis- 
glorious hair falling over her flushed cheeks. | covered the parchment document she had 
Her mental Sgony was almost more than she | unconsciously stolen on the previous night. 


could bear. at bodily pain couid cause such 


acute suffering ? she asked herself in one of the | herself as she pressed 
temples and tried to collect her thoughts. 
a confused | was 


paroxysms of her ungovernable grief. 


Was it possible that she had said. goad: bye to 


her dark-eyed lover for the last:time, when she | dream, in which she had found herself crossing 
parted from him in the hall and he stood watch- | the oaken floor of a quaint little chamber, close 
ing her as she passed up the wide old staircase | and vault like, with a great iron safe inone dim 


without one backward glance P 


Ralph. 


Sne must leave the house before he -was| her mind she opened the document--a Will, 
stirring. To gowhere? She had not theslightest | dated August 17th, 18—, of one Beuben 
idea; but Rhoda had:made up her mind to one |} Gaskall. 


thing—she would not go back to her father. 


Whatever happened she would keep away from | on, for the document in her hand proved that 
Ralph and his mother had no right to The 

To feel that she could never see her lover | Hollies, and it seemed terrible indeed that she 
again was bitter enough, but it would be ten- | should be the meams of bringing this trouble 
times worse to remain in that house, knowing | upon the man she loved so well. She knew in-| she toowas mute, and 
that he must soon discover why she came to | tuitively that he was entirely blameless.in the 
matter—it was his mother’s sin. 


him and his so-called friend David Lucas. 


The Hollies. ; 
Rnoda had one thing to be grateful for, and 


that was that Ralph had given her a portrait. of | again. 
himself that’ morning. She drew it from under | what does it mean? I canna 


ner pillow and looked at the bold and manly 


outline of the handsome face through a mist | thoughts,she realised what wast difference this 


of tears. 

“ My darling,” she sobbed; as she kissed the 
portrait again and again. “My darling, how I 
jove you.” 

“Gradually her grief grew less violent and 
less hysterical, and she fell to thinking of the 
mystery of the locked room and wondering what 
the lawyer wanted to find out, and if he really 
had any power over her father which he could 
use when he found she had flown. 

She fell asleep at last, her long lashes-resting 
on her fair, flushed cheeks—one white rounded 
arm flung above her golden head: 

All the household had retired to rest, and not 
a sound broke the stillness of the night when 
Rhoda suddenly arose from her couch and 
taking up the candle, which she had not 
extinguished, opened the door and went out 
into the gallery. 

Her eyes were wide open, but strangely 
expressionless,and she seemed quite unconscious 
of what she was doing as she stole along the 
corridor, the candle in her hand casting a dim, 
uncertain light upon the dark walls. 

The girl’s tall, white-robed figure looked 
almost ghost-like as she glided on, pausing not 
until she reached the door of Mrs. Bouverie’s 
chamber, which she opened noiselessly, and 
entering the room made straight for the little 
bureau Mr. Sprunt had so accurately described. 
The key was in tne lock and turned with a loud 
snap, but Mrs. Bouverie slumbered on undis- 
turved, and having groped for and found what 
she sought Rioda closed the bureau and left the 
chamber as silently as she came. 

She walked lightly and swiftly up the stairs 
a8 one with some definite object in view, and 
coming to a narrow, winding passage quicirened 
her pace until she reached the iron door, which 
soon swung back with a loud clang, letting out 
arush of damp, close air. 

There was nothing very mysterious about the 
room thus disclosed, but the flickering light of 
tne candle made the cumbrous old furniture cast 
fantastic shadows on the wall, and fell with a 
faint gleam of brightness.on a large iron safe in 
one corner of the small apartment. 

The key was in the lock, and opening it with- 
out the slightest difficulty Rhoda took out a 
large packet and'at once began to retrace her 
steps, closing the doors after her as methodically 
as if she had been wide awake. 

On reaching the lower part of the honse she 
entered Mrs. Bouverie’s chamber, and having 


corner, and at 1 

It would have been hard enough to leave the | that she must have walked in her sleep, She| ing to word of 
kind friend who had tried to make her life at'| had done so before when under the influence of 
The Hollies so peaceful: and happy ; bat ajl her | extreme mental anxiety, but that was long ago, 
other trials were as nothing as compared with | and she was supposed to have out+grown the 
the knowledge that she had seen the last of | habit. 


« Where it. come from ?” 


She remem having had 


The girl grew white tothe lips as she read 


“Edna Gaskall;” she rep ,over and over 
“ Edna Gaskall, or herehildren. ‘. Oh, 


When she recovered the mastery of her 


will womld-make:to-her. Edna Gaskall was her 
mother’s. maiden name, and: she was the real 
mistregg.of the old house. 

Her face flushed ag.she begam:to understand 
that Ralph was:the mext heir tothe property, 
which would have*beer his if thedead man had 
destroyed: the will ‘with the-object of revoking 


it. 

A faint colourverept into the white face. 
Ralph need newer: knomy of the existence of 
this doeument, she refieeted, as she thrust the 
will in her little travelling bag amd hastily at- 
tired herself in a plain black walking-dress, a 
long wister, and a quiet hat, with a thick 
veil. 

David Lucas, of course, mwoul@ never guess 
that she was the heiress of The Hollies. He was, 
doubtless, acting for some other members of 
the family who thougit they had an interest in 
the will. 
Cautiously opening the door she went slowly 
down the wide staircase, after pausing for one 
‘brief moment outside Ralph’s chamber to invoke 
a whispered blessing on his dear dark head. 

She owed him some atonement for the wrong 
she had done him, but it was very hard to turn 
her back upon The Hollies and go out into the 
wide world alone. 


a” * * sf * 


“What motive could she have for leaving us | 
Without’ a single word of explanation?” said | 
Ralph, looking at his mother in surprise and 
bewilderment as he paced upand down the room 
tugging at his moustache and pausing every now 
and then to stare out of the window with a look 
of trouble and perplexity on his dark, handsome 
face. 

Mrs. Bouverie shook ‘her head sorrowfully. It 
was indeed hard to understand how a girl could 
willingly fly from one who loved heras Ralph 
loved Rnoda Le Jeune. 

“The best thing we can do is to open the 
letter that came for her this morning,” she said, 
rather timidly, not knowing how ner son would 
take thesuggestion. ‘‘ It may clear up the mys- 
tery a little.” 

’ Ralph took up the letter which lay on one of 
the quaint old cabinets near the window and 
studied the superscription. He did notlike toact 
as his mother had advised, but it seemed the 


asked 
her hand to her throbbing | verie, 


there were some extenuating circumstances as 
he finished the perusal of the letter and thrust 


He did:not:understand why she had been sent 


to The. Hollies, for be had no idea that his 
mothertiadianything to conceal. 








going ?” asked Mrs. Bou- 
towards the door. 

Bhoda back,” he returned, and he 
: another word. 

He seamohed ‘for the girl night and day, until 


he fonmd) her in the obscure little London 
lodgimg- where she had hidden herself, and 
came to the conclusion} brougbtihker back to The Hollies without listen- 


nation, 


He had ¢g. enough from the lawyer's 


letter to know that the girl had acted under 
compulsion, and’ astonished that worthy not a 
little by, threatening to bripg-an action against 
While these thoughts were passing through him fop:intimidation. 


Horage Le Jewme was pensioned off and 


obligingly dramk himeelf to death within twelve 
months, 


Rhedapromised her-husband that she would 


have no:more-secrets from bim, but she made a 
mental reservation when she thought of the will 
whieh she had destroyed, and if Mgrs. Bouverie 
guessed why she had been sent to:The Hollies 


meyer: Knew that 


Rhod@,was the real owner oftthemproperty. 


IE 


FOOTPRINTS EN THE SNOW. 
A SHORT SPORT, 
(COMPLETE-IN RLS NUMBER.) 


<i 
aor 





Ir -would'be imposzible-to find. a, place more 
lovely than:tae home of ‘the Dreadhaugits. 

A pi > cottage sto@a mithin a stone’s 
throw off the-zippling brook swmrounded by a 
miniature forest..of statelyypamess which, in the 
summer, Hidjit fromthe outer: world, forming, 
as it were, a body guard ifor:jits feminine occu- 
pants. Peaceful, serene-~verily-a: spot to hap- 
piness.consigned.” 

But the summer had:passef, “Winter's stern 
hand‘had made sad havoc in: alll dipections, and 
shorn the-seene of:much of itematnral grandeur, 
yet rendered at, though pepliaps not so inviting 
to thestranger, none the less picturesque. 

Without, the atmosphere was snarp and 
chilly, with every indication of a fall of snow ; 
within, a bright fire burned in the old-fashioned 
grate, and.an air of simple home life reigned 
supreme. 

In the living-room of the cottage were seated 
in close conversation the only residents of the 
house, Mrs, -Dreadnaught, widow, and her 
daughter, Fanny, and only child, the stay and 
comfort of her declining yeare. 

Despite the general appearance of happiness 
and contentment noticeable in the surroundings, 
there wasa look of settledsadness and melancholy 
about them that told its.own story of sorrow and 
trial. 

“‘ Mother,” the girl was saying, ‘“‘is it not 
fearfully hard that we:are to be thus cruelly 
east upon the tender mercies of the world?” 

“It is, indeed, my child,” the lady repiied ; 
«yet it seems to be inevitable, and though in my 
mind there is not the slightest shadow of adoubt 
but that all these vicissitudes are the result of 
villainous machinations, I see no way our of our 
difficulties. Oh, what shall we do? Where 
shall we go ?” 

Tne daughter vouchsafing no reply, the 
mother continued : 

To-morrow we must leave this pretty cot- 
tage, endeared to us by innumerable memories, 
and seek a home among strangers, leaving be- 
hind all these pleasant scenes, these blissful 





only course to pursue, and he finally tore open 
the envelope and rapidly mastered the contents | 
of the precious epistle. 

It was bitter indeed to find that Rhoda had 





restored the key to its hiding-place in the little 


® 
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been deceiving him all along, but he felt that 


recollections, amid which we have been so 
happy!’ 

Truly, theirs was.a heart-rending case, a case 
which would have caused even the stoutest 
heart to quail; for Clarence Dreadnaught had, 
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(uER OVERTASKED NERVES GIVING WAY, SHE BEELED AGAINST THE DOOR. | 


through his eccentricities, placed his family in 
@ strange predicament. 

A few years previous to the evening in ques- 
tion he had, aftera life of unrest, built this 
“nest,” and brought to it his wifeand daughter, 
with the intention of beautifying a home for his 
old age. 

But his uncontrollable roving spirit refused 
to be subdued and pined for the freedom of a 
wanderer’s life. So, one bright morning in June, 
with a powerful wrench he broke asunder the 
loving fetters of affection, and started out upon 
a destinationless journey, from which he was 
agoomed never to return. 

His all but aimless wanderings called him far 
away from this quiet home, amid scenes and ad- 
ventures vastly at variance with that peace and 
repose from which he had torn himself. When 
at last he was summoned to that “ bourne from 
which no traveller returns,” death found him 
among the wilds of the mining districts of Cali- 
fornia. 

There, separated by hundreds of miles from 
his kin, he drew his last breath, friendless and 
alone, with no loving nand to close the lifeless 
eyes. 

Little information of the last hours of the 
husband and father ever reached the bereaved 
ones at home, and what did caused the bitterest 
anguish and pain. No tender messages of  re- 
membrance, no cheering hopes of expected future 
meetings, no tokens of love to lighten the heavy 


burden—nothing save a cold, unsympathetic | 





letter, dated from a remote locality. It 
read :— 


** Mrs. DrEapNAvuGHT,—It is my painful duty 
to announce to you the sad tidings of your hus- 
band’s demise, for Clarie threw up his hand inthis 
town last night. And further, I must tell you, 
that in consideration of numerous favours ren- 
dered the deceased by your humble servant, he 
has willed to me his entire effects, real and per- 
sonal, whatever they may be, into the possession 
of which I am to come. at the expiration of the 
term of one year. At the end of that time you 
may rest assured I shall be on hand ; so, till then, 
farewell. Rurxert FurmMine.” 


This was all: a heartless, mercenary conniv- 
ance, from which, to’ those most interested, 
there seemed no possible chance of extrica- 
tion. 

. . * * * 


Time ever passes with electric rapidity to 
those who would stay its tide, and rapidly indeed 
did it speed to these wronged ones. The twelve 
short months had elapsed. On the morrow 
Rupert Flemming, who had for some days past 
been lurking in the neighbourhood, was to take 
possession. He had shown his power of ejection 
and meant to enforce it. 

No wonder, then, that the good people were 
sad; their hearts ached for the home that had 
become so dear. With no possible means of gain- 





ing a livelihood, their case was anything but in- 
viting. True, they had friends; bur— 

» las for the rarity 

. Of Christian charity !|— 
this gave them little comfort; and they looked 
upon it hardly as a panacea for their trouble. 

After the lapse of a few seconds Fanny rose 
from her seat, and kneeling at her mother’s fee; 
laid her head in her lap. 

“ Dear mother,”’ the girl began, in asad voice, 
“my heart grieves sorely, not so much for my- 
self as for you, and to lighten this load of anguish 
I would sacrifice everything that is dear to me 
in life. And yet it is hard for me to speak as I 
am abouttodo. There is an outlet to your 
misery, though not to mine. To-day Rupert 
Flemming asked me to marry him, and for your 
sake, kindest and best of mothers, I am tempted 
to accede to his wishes. I do not, cannot love 
him, for I hate the very sight of his scheming, 
deceitful face. It isa fearful price to pay for 
what is rightfully ours, and happiness, even 
your happiness, mother mine, would be dearly 
bought at sucha cost. What shall I do?’ 

«« Harbour not the thought for an instant, my 
child! Your love is already piighted to 
Richard Harding; and were it not so, I wouid 
never consent to such a sacrifice. Itis always 
darkest, before the day, and we must put our 
trust ina mightier power. Let us ask of Him 
who doeth all things well our deliverance, rely- 
ing upon His tender mercy and loving kindness.” 

And kneeling, the twain carried their sorrow 
to that beneficent Author of creation in whose 
hands our destinies lay—-He who has said “ All 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, come unto 
Me and I will give you rest.” 

Strengthened and encouraged by their devo- 
tions, they retired for the nignt greatly refresied, 
and with a renewed determination to battle 
bravely with the dealings of adverse fortune. 
But not to sleep, for the troubled spirits of bot 
were too much at war to admit of such sweet 
forgetfulness. 

With Fanny a tumult of feeling raged within 
her breast, an indescribable sensation of agony. 
Visions of the past rose up before her; pictures 
of scenes wherein one now far away had figured 
prominently—one who heid a place in the girl’s 
heart second to none, but whom, for her motner’s 
sake, she had that night resolved to renounce. 
What would he think of her? Would he hold 
her guiltless ? 

And Richard Harding was well worthy all the 
consideration of his promised wife, for a truer or 
better man never drew tine breath of life. He 
had loved Fanny Dreadnaught as an honourable 


| man loves but once in a lifetime, bestowing upon 


her an unselfish, all-absorbing passion. Poverty 
alone had prevented their union, and he was now 
away, diligently labouring on board a whaler to 
remove this barrier. 

His cruise had been a long one, and knowing 
nothing of the dark cloud that hovered o’er his 
loved one, the heart of the sailor lad was light 
in anticipation of a speedy union, 

Fanny’s retrospective thoughts were doomed 
to be short lived, however, for scarcely had she 
entered the sacred precincts of her chamber 
when the sound of footsteps smote her ear, com- 
ing apparently from the little enclosure below 
her window. 

She listened intently, and presently the click- 
ing of the garden gate broke the stillness vi tue 
night. 

What could it be? Who was walking avout 
the grounds after sumset? But as no answer 
presented itself to her mental query, she deter- 
mined to ascertain. 

Few girls in Fanny’s position would have 
thought of sucha thing, their courage being 
inadequate to the undertaking. Timidity or fear, 
however, held no place in our heroine’s constitu- 
tion—in fact, were feminine accomplishments ia 
which she was sadly deficient. 

Noiselessly, for fear of disturbing her mother, 
she made her way from the room, proceeding in 
the direction from which the noise had issued. 
Through the kitchen to the outer door she 
passed, and soon found herseili beside the garden 


gate. 
‘ 
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The clouds which, in the early evening, gave 
evidence of a pending storm had broken, and | 
the ground beneath her feet was covered with | 


snow. 

Brightly shone the moon (for the fall had 
eeased), and the brilliant stars seemed to aid her 
creat light in rendering the scene one of love- 
liness and enchantment. The leafless trees, with 
their white covering, stood majestically about 
her, but no human form presented itself to her 
penetrating vision. She gazed in every 
direction, without result; nothing was there 
save “snow, beautiful snow,” in purity sub- 
lime. 

Stiil she was dissatisfied and loth to return to 
her chamber ; some irresistible power seemed to 
rivet her to the spot. At length, casting her 
eyes downward, she saw the firm, distinct im- 
pressions of a man’s foot in the white carpet that 
covered the earth. 

A desire to trace this track took possession of 
her, causing her to follow the footprints around 
the house until they brought her back to where 
sne had first noticed them. From here they led 
on, out through the gate, down the narow lane, 
until they reached theshallow stream near which 
the cottage was situated. 

Meagrely attired in a loose evening wrapper, 
without hat or shawl, Fanny followed the clear- 
cut imprints, and stopped only when they were 
lost in the water at her feet, where she was com- 
pelled to pause. The pause was but momentary, 
however, for on the other side of the brook they 
re-appeared. 

Hastening to where a fewstepping-stones pro- 
truded their friendly surface above the water’s 
edge, rendering a passage quite easy, the young 
girl crossed to the other side, and once more 
pursued her way, driven on by she knew not 
what. 

It was one of those strange experiences when 
the present seems to foretellthe occurrence inthe 
future of some great event, yet which defy ex- 
planation. 

On, on she sped, regardless of the distance or 
loneliness of the situation. Now the footprints 
were plainly visible, then tney would tecome 
indistinct, a light breeze at times filling them in 
and almost hiding them from sight; and it was 
only by the exercise of the greatest patience and 
perseverance that she managed to trace tnem at 
all. 

Once, when they entered a large grove of trees, 
whose dark and dismal aspect filled her with ap- 
prehension and concern, was she tempted to turn 
cack. Yet the feeling was of short duration, and 
tended only to strengthen her resolve to see the 

ud of this strange adventure. 

And the end was near, as she found it impos; 
sible to distinguish anything after having fairly 
got within the dense woods. 

The first thought, when further pursuit was 
cut shori, was to retrace her steps; but ere she 
could put it into action her attention was 
attracted by a low murmur of voices, and gazing 
in the direction of the sound, she was surprised 
to see the faint glimmer of a light issuing from the 
half-open door ofa cabin directly in front of 
her. 

Again the irresistible power gained mastery 
over her drooping spirits,and she crept, with 
as little noise as possible, up to the homely struc- 
ture, which evidently had served as the home of 
some woodman. 

Peering through the slight crevice, she 
observed two men seated betore a wood fire, 
whose bright blaze. lent a weird illumination to 
the obscure abode. They were conversing in 
almost inaudible tones, while between them, on 
a poor apology for a table, stood a bottle of 
liquor, in wnich, at intervals, they indulged 
quite freely. One of these Fanny knew to her 
cost to be Rupert Flemming; the other was a 
stranger. 

“ And so you take possession to-morrow,” the 
latter was saying. ‘ You’re a lucky dog, Flem- 
ming, to drop into such a haul so easily.” 

“I’m notso sanguine about that,” the otber 
returned. ‘It’s a risky piece of business; and 
if what the old dotard, Dreadnaught, said about 





the bonds stowed away in the garret was but the 


product of nis diseased imagination, I don’t know 
whether it’s worth the trouble.” 

“Tut, tut, man! The cottage itself is worth 
something ; and then there’s the land, as nice 
a piece of ground as you'll find in these 
parts.” 

“That is true, very true! But suppose they 
should take it into their heads to contest my 
power? It would be all uv with your humble 
servant then, and a few years’ rusticating at an 
hotel furnished gratuitously by the state is not 
the most inviting prospect.” 

“* Come, come, old fellow; don’t get croaky; 
but let’s make'sure of the bonds, anynow. You’ve 
been reconnoitring about the house to-night; 
what’s the lay of the land ?” 

“*Iv’ll be harder to make an entrance than I 
bargained for, the place is as strong as a fortress. 
This plaguey snow, too, is not one of our best 
friends, for if anything should happen, they’il 
be able to trace. us to the Lord knows 
where.” 

“ Then why not givethe job up for to-night and 
wait tiil you are im possession ? The women folks 
know nothing of the bonds, or they would have 
openly defied you.” 

** Anyhow, ‘one bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,’ and I’m determined to have them, 
come what may. So let’s to business.” 

Our heroine waited to hearno more, but, with 
the rapidity of adeer, sped in the direction of 
the village. Her heart was light—far lighter 
than it had been for many weary days, even though 
danger, perhaps personal danger, stared her in 
the face ; for sne had learned two most comforting 
facts—one, that Rupert Flemming was an im- 
postor, and had no right whatever to the claim 
he professed to hold upon their loved home; and 
the other, that they were in possession of the 
means of life, of which they had been in 
ignorance. And so, thus buoyed up, she con- 
tinued her way. 

She had not proceeded far, however, when the 
heavy tread of footsteps directly in her wake 
broke the stillness and solemnity of the night. 
What could it mean ? Had she been discovered ? 
Were they in pursuit of her? Or, worse stiil, 
had they started out on their midnight errand of 
robbery ? 

Tne latter supposition seemed probable, and 
her ready brain told ner that it would ve impos- 
sible to reach the village (which was at a mucn 
greater distance than her nome) and arouse the 
constables in time to prevent the robbery. 

So, instead of continuing the course she had 
marked out, the heroic woman took a path which 
led direct to the cottage. It was a nearer 
route by far than the one she had been compelled 
to take while following tne footprints in the 
snow, and she arrived at her journey’s end with- 
out molestation. 

Her position was a perilousone in the extreme, 
one which would have prostrated many less 
courageous girls. But Fanny Dreadnaught 
came of good stock—an old line of ancestors 
which for centuries had proved themselves true 
to the name they bore—and taking a handsome 
and valuable revolver tnat had belonged 
to her fatner from its resting-place in a bureau 
drawer, she waited anxiously for the arrival of 
the marauders, stationing herself in asmallcup- 
board which stood within the attic doors. 

There was a Gouble purpose in this: for 
although at the time of Clarence Dreadnaugit’s 
death his wife supposed him to have secreted, 
previous to departure, a large amount of per- 
sonal property in the shape of governnient bonds, 
all search for them had proved unavailing ; and 
as the attic had already been ransacked by 
Fanny and her mother it would be impossible 
for Rupert Flemming to find anything of value 
there unless he had explicit directions whereby 
to direct his search. 

The directions she believed him to be in 
possession of; hence her strategy was to have 
him unearth the treasure, and tnen by coming 
upon him unawares wrest it from his villainous 
hand. 

Little she realised the danger of her situation, 
or the sad consequences that mignt result in case 
she should failin the daring undertaking. And 
she had little time for such meditation, for 





hardly had she reached her place of concealment 
when the insertion of a key in the lock of the 
door below told her that the cowardly work bad 
begun. 

The lock resisted fora short time only, and 
then, witha slight click, wnich barely reacned 
the ears of the anxious listener, it shot from its 
socket. 

There was a momentary delay, a hushed inter- 
change of words, followed by an almost noiseless 
tread, as the stairs were ascended. 

Fanny’s heart leaped for joy as she discovered 
from the sound of the footsteps that but one of 
the men was coming up, the other having evi- 
dently been left to guard. 

Presently theatticdoorswungopen,and Rupert 
Flemming strode into the room. The pure, vale 
moon, which sheds her light alike on tne juss 
and the unjust, penetrated the skylight and 
rendered the room sufficiently light fur the man’s 
purpose. 

Casting a hasty yet careful glance around to 
see that all was safe and quiet, heclosed the door, 
and then, taking a piece of crumpled ana badly- 
worn paper from his pocket, he tegan to scru- 
tinise it zealously. 

«*«Directly beneath the centre of the fourth 
board from the north side of the house, in an oid 
tin box, you will find the bonds; and may God 
bless you!’” he read, half aloud, and a wicked 
smile illuminated his face as he did so. 

** Poor, poor papa!” murmured Fanny in her 
place of concealment. ‘* How little he thougni 
into whose hands that paper was to fall!” 

Her heart almost failed her when she observed 
through a crack in the frail partition the exul- 
tant aspect of the villain’s face. But she over- 
came the feeling and tightened her determined 
grip on the dangerous weapon in ner possession, 
silently praying: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, give me 
strength in tnis hour of need.” 

Leisurely re-folding the manuscript, Fiemming 
returned it to his pocket, after wnich he cow- 
menced the counting of the planks. 

“One, two, three, four! An! Ah! Directly 
in the centre of the fourth.” 

Another hasty glance around he cast ; then, bv 
the aid of a sharp instrument, with cautious 
dexterity worthy of a better cause, the board was 
wrenched from its temporary setting—noise- 
lessly, artistically—revealing to his covetous view 
the object of his search. 

**¢ Give this to my wife, Rupert,’ ” he sneered, 
‘** with my love; and tell her I’li wait for her 
on the shores of that better land.’ I think nor, 
old simpleton! NotifI know mysvif, and [ 
think I do.” 

He took the box from its resting-place, and 
commenced to examine its contents, jeering the 
while at the foolishness of the misguided one 
who had thus placed so much wealth within his 
grasp. But his joy was doomedto be short-lived, 
for l'anny, when she knew that ali nad been ac- 
complished for which she waited, stepped from 
her niding-place, maddened beyond further con- 
trol by the sneers upon her father’s memory and 
the heartlessness of the man. With a steady 
hand and iron nerve, she took aim. 

“Villain !” she cried, and fired. 

Anxiously, how anxiously none can realise, 
the brave girl waited for the smoke to clear 
away, and it seemed as though ages had come 
and gone before aught was visible. It cleared 
at last, revealing the prostrate form of Kuvert 
Flemming stretched apparently lifeiess on tne 
floor, near the precious bonds for the possession 
of which Fanny had risked so mucn. ‘Then her 
over-tasked nerves giving way, she reeled 
against the door, and fell fainting to the 
ground. 

# * % * * 


When Fanny Dreadnaugpt recovered con- 
sciousness she found herseit reclining in herown 
cheery chamber, cared for and attended by her 
mother and surrounded by many neighbours. 
They told her all that had transpired: how the 
report had awakened her mother (who had 
fallen into a troubled doze) and at the same time 
frightened away the accomplice who was guard- 
ing tne outer door. 

Help had arrived opportunely in the person 
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ofa passing milkmanen route to an adjacent 
town, and Rupert Flemming, who, though not 
fatally was seriously maimed, had been taken 
in charge by the village authorities, at whose 
hands, subsequently, he was dealt with ag his 
case merited. 

But little more remains: to be told. The 

readnaughts found themselves in possession of 
a handsome competency—the dearold home was 
theirs in truth; and when Richard Harding 
returned from his long and successful cruise he 
found his loved one radiantly happy and beau- 
tiful as in days of yore. 

They are married now, and'the prattle of their 
children unite with the wind, the brook and 
the birds in making the rural home resound with 
joyous music ; and as the seasons come and go 
the happy family often gather round the cheer- 
ful fireplace and listen to the story of the Foot- 
prints in the Snow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For some time past an active organisation 
has been going on in London and the provinces 
to take over ata cheap rate as many Irishmen 
resident in England as desire to go, in order 
that they may have an opportunity of visiting 
their native country and their friends. The ex- 
cursions have been arranged by private circular, 
and it is alleged that the invitations have been so 
largely responded to that there have been more 
Irish visitors to Ireland during the last few 
months than has been known before. It is 
stated that during the stay of the excursionists 
some important meetings will be held in various 
parts of Ireland on the present crisis in Irish 
affairs. 

A curious question has been raised as tolhow 
Mr. Powell’s seat for Malmesbury will be de- 
clared vacant. It is certain that he cannot accept 
the Chiltern Hundreds, nor is there any certifi- 
cate of his death forthcoming, and it is seid a 
committee must bé appointed to decide on a case 
which is without a precedent and probably not 
likely to occur again. Probably, however, long 
before the necessity arising for declaring the 
seat for Malmesbury vacant some evidence will 
turn up which will set at rest the fate of the 
unfortunate aeronanut. 

UNLEss some very unexpected check occurs, 
it is now certain that there will be a handsome 
surplus to dispose of in April next. The revenue 
paid into the Exchequer exceeds already by 
about £2,300,000 the sum received at the same 
date last year, and the receipts fromthe Excise 
and other branches of revenue show an increas- 
ing tendency to expand. It is-probable that a 
portion of this surplus will be employed in 
relieving the income-tax payers, and that the 
tax will be lowered to fourpence. 

Tue Kyrle Society would feel interested in an 
arrangement at the works of one of our largest 
carriage builders. Everyone knows how gloomy 
and dusty and smoky a blacksmith’s shop is. 
This one was quite light, and free from smoke. 
The effect was due to the fuel. used in the forge 
fires, which is coal which has been partly used 
in the Staffordshire puddling furnaces. This 
stuff was formerly thrown aside as useless, but 
the nail makers of the North discovered its 
value and obtained permission to take it away. 
The carriage builder found out its quality of 
burning without smoke, and altered his forges 
in order to use it, for smoke detracts from that 
perfection of brilliancy which a good carriage 
builder aims to attain. Here is a material which 
can be burnt for certain purposes without any 
of the elaborate appliances that were seen at 
the late exhibition, and is yet absolutely free 
from the evil that exhibition was opened to 
destroy. 

TRAVELLERS by the South-Western Railway 
have always complained of the inconveniences 
arising from the terminus of the line lying on 
the Surrey side of the water; the company 
now talk of extending their system to- tie 
City. 





\ 


Cueapes telegrams, a parcel post, and tele- 
graphic money-orders are items for anticipa- 
tion, 

For once Paris willnot beat us. It is saidon 
undoubted authority that theshow of the electric 
lights at the Crystal Palace will in every way 
surpass that at the Palais de l’Industrie. In the 
former there was a greatabsence of classification. 
At Sydenham the classification will be-perfect. 
At, Paris it was impossible to judge one light in 
presence of the hundreds blazing in the same 
openroom. At the Crystal Palace each light 
will have its own compartment. In Paris, some 
of the best lights never got into. working order 
at all. At igtemboon every light will be brought 
to its full perfection. In the matter of machinery 
Paris will beat us probably—thongh that is. not 
so certain. But we shall have the best, ‘electric 
light exhibition.” The end of this month is now 
mentioned as the time when the exhibition will 
be really opened, .. 

Tuar there are men of mettle, less thin 
skinned in one respect than the majority of their 
feliow sufferers, is convincingly demonstrated by 
the recent foundation, in the ancient burgh of 
Herne, of a club exclusively composed of, ‘‘ Un- 
fortunate Lovers.” Fourteen members have 
already joined, and unanimously elected as their 
chairman of committee an elderly bachelor whose 
frequent discomfitures in the matrimonial ven- 
ture clearly entitle him to distinction among 
these luckless slaves of the blind god. Only the 
proprietor of a heart still bleeding, though ad- 
vanced in years, from unnumbered wounds, the 
results of as many unrequited passions, could 
fitly preside over so dismal.anm association as the 
club of *‘ Unfortunate Lovers.” 

ANCIENT customs are not always observed in 
these degenerate days. It used to be the privi- 
lege, we are told, in olden times for the, Lord 
Mayor of London to succeed to the presidency 
of any Royal Hospital that became vacant dur- 
ing his year of office. The president of St. 
Thomas’s recently died, and. the authorities 
have availed themselves. of the services of the 
Duke of Connaught. 

Tue Countess of Bective is still active in her 
efforts to revive British woollen manufactures. 
She has obtained the assent of the Lord Mayor 
to the holding of a meeting at the Mansion 
House on St. Valentine’s Day, at, which tne 
Chief Magistrate will himself preside. 

Tug new public offices upon which the Govern- 
ment propose to spend, according to Lord Henry 
Lennox, some three millions sterling, will com- 
pletely revolutionise the appearance of White- 
hall, From King Street to Downing Street the 
thoroughfare has within the last few years been 
almost doubled in width by the demolition of 
oid buildings and the erection of. new Home, 
Foreign, and India Offices on a portion of the 
site. The southern end,-or Parliament Street, 
has still to be dealt with, and it may be hoped 
that.ere long King Street and Parliament 
Street will be amalgamated by the removal of 
the intervening ugiy row of offices and chambers. 
When this is done and Whitehall opened out at 
the northern end, as .is now proposed, by the 
demolition of Dover House, General Amherst’s 
residence, adjoining the Treasury, right away to 
Cox and Biddulph’s Bank at Charing Cross and 
westward to New Street, Spring Gardens, in 
order to make way for the new Admiralty and 
War Offices, the promenade from Trafalgar 
Square.to the Houses of Parliament will be the 
finest in Europe. Nevertheless the improve- 
ment will be a costly one, which might well be 
deferred until tne taxpayer is better able to bear 
the burdensome charge for such luxuries as 
grand buildings. 

Tue texture of the bone of the lion’s fore-leg 
is so compact that the substance strikes fire with 
steel. 

Tux total police and constabulary force of 
the country last year numbered 31,488, being an 
increase of 441 om the preceding year. Tuaere 
were 520 detectives. 

Tue scrapings and sawdust of bones form an 
article which bears.a good price.in the market, 
being much used by pastryeooks as material for 
Jelly. 


An ant town was found in the Alleghany 





mountains containing 17,000 nests rising in cones 
to a height of two or three feet. 

A great Paris clothing house contains severa] 
sewing machines which are operated by eleciri- 
city with great-speed and regularity. 

Tue total strength of the army which wij] 
remain in South Africa after the removal of tie 
troops which. have ieft or are about to leaye 
will be 3,400, with a proportionate number of 
officers. 

Tux revenues of France show a surplus for 
the year of eight millions sterling, but the extra- 
ordi credits are so extensive that the rea) 
surplus at the end of the year will not be more 
than £1,200,000, 

Burrow said that a pair of herrings, if undis- 
turbed, would produce, in 20 years, a buli: of 
herrings the size of the globe. 

THE number of known thieves at large in 
1880, including depredators, receivers of stolen 
goods and suspected, was 39,465, against 41,048 
in the previous year, and 40,626 in 1878. 

Tue Lord Mayor has addressed a letter to the 
Mayors of England, asking their co-operation in 
the movement. for raising a fund for defence 
of property in Ireland, 

wo facts indicating progress in China aro 
reported.. A land alegre line has just been 
completed between Shanghai and Tientsin, and 
a Chinese firm has placed at Greenock an order 
to the extent of £50,000 for sugar-making 
machinery. 

Inurnois is far the greatest of the grain-grow- 
ing States. New York, which formerly occupied 
that place, now lags behind even Kansas and 
Nebraska in the production of Indian corn and 
wheat, though still about one-eleventh of the 
whole crop of oats in the Union is. raised in this 
State. 

_In_ consequence of the numerous cases of 
fraud which have been committed by means of 
passing Hanoverian medals into circulation as 
genuine sovereigns the Government have re- 
solved to introduce a bill next session making it 
a penal offence. to offer these medals for sale. 

SuaveRy bore a different.character in the east 
from that in the west. Under.the Jewish lawa 
slave may marry her master. The Mussulman, 
if he possesses a pleasing slaye,is likely to make 
him heir to his fortune, but in Europe and 
America the stigma was not so easily removed. 

A story is told of a Jew of Tewkesbury, in 
1820, who fell into a well on Saturday—the 
Jewish Sabbath. Out of reverence for the day 
he would not suffer himself to be drawn out. 
The Earl of Glaston, on whose land the well 
wag, would not allow him to be taken out the 
next day out of respect. for Sunday; and. before 
Monday came he died. 

A Fruncuman has devised a successful method 
for manufacturing cloth from the down of birds. 
The cloth may be made either from down alone 
or from down mixed with wool, silk or cotton. 
The down of all kinds of birds will take every 
shade and quality of dye, but the effect is better 
when the down is combined with wool or some 
other fibrous material. ‘The down cloth is said 
to be very desirable. It is warmer than woollen 
and can be readily made so as to keep out 
moisture. 

Tue Emperor of Austria, it is reported, eon- 
templates purchasing the ground upon which 
the ruins of the Ring Theatre stand, and erect- 
ing thereupon a charitable institution. The 
Emperor’s youngest daughter, the Princess 
Marie Valerie, who is not yet 14 asked in place 
ofa Christmas present that was qffered to her, 
to be allowed to adopt one of the little. girls who 
have been left orphans by the terrible disaster 
at the Ring Theatre. 

Tue Earl of Rosebery intends to allow a re- 
duction of 20 per cent. from rent on:crop 1881. 

Tur Cuamrion Genrieman Riper.—O?f the 


‘gentlemen riders of the season the champion 


this year is Mr. C. J. Cunningham, who has 
made up the rare score of forty-six winning 
mounts. This: total is composed of seventeen 
races on the flat, nime hurdle races,.and twenty 
steeplechases. 

THE death of a labourer at Lord Salisbury’s 


house by clutching some: electric wires when ue 


was in theact.of falling has caused some sensa- 
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tion in the medical world. An ingenious cor- 
respondent suggests that death by electricity 
would be a very effectual mode of administering 
capital punishment. Death would be instan- 
taneous, and the pain would be very slight. But 
a more terrible idea as to the dangers of port- 
able electricity is being dealt with. It is gravely 
stated that both murder and suicide might be 
effected by means of a dose of electricity without 
leaving any perceptible marks upon the face of 
the deceased. If the blessings of electric light 
are to be counteracted by electric murder and 
suicide, we may have made a bad bargain with 
science. 

Iv is said that the Princess Louise is compil- 
ing a work relating to her Canadian experiences, 
and that the work will be illustrated by a Royal 
nand. . Tne Princess Beatrice’s birthday book 
has already become such.a success that a work 
from any member of the Royal Family would be 
sureto be welcome. Whether these interesting 
details of Canadian life will make their appear- 
ance in a complete form, or whether they will be 
published in a serial, is douvtful. 

Tue Jews and THEScors.—Professor Blackie 
said the other day he was not in the habit of 
speaking smooth words of flattery. to the Scotch 
people. He did not think at all they were a 
people who had cultivated the beautiful as they 
ougat to do. (Laughter). They had the forcible, 
the fervid, the strong pushing their way in the 
world, but he did not think they had the beauti- 
ful or the graceful. He did not deny that the 
Scotch people, thanks to God, had produced 
great artists as the Hebrews produced great 
prophets. The Jews were a stiff-necked gener- 
ation, and, therefore, the prophets were sent to 
correct their stiff-neckedness. (Laughter). The 
Scotch, in his opinion, were a hard-headed, 
logical, bumptious— (laughter) —utilitarian, con- 
siderably commercial, a prosaic and vulyar- 
minded people, and God has sent to them Sir 
Walter Scott and these artists to lift them up to 
a higher platform of human existence. 

Tus Dukeof Leinster has granted his ten- 
ants an abatement of 20 per cent. on the half 
year’s rent. The reduction is equal toa sum of 
£6,000. 

Mr. Exuis Lever is not easily discouraged. 
He has been for a very considerable time en- 
deavouring to persuade the Post Office that 
fatal accidents of a large kind might be insured 
against—that miners and mariners and so forth 
night, through Government, place their wives 
and families beyond the need of private charity 
in case of the direst calamity. Nothing has 
come of the proposal save the publication, in 
several journals, of approving words. Mr. Ellis 
Lever, however, still presses on. He has pub- 
lished a pampklet, in which he proposes that 
the nucleus of the insurance fund should be 
formed out of eurpluses. which remain in hand 
of public subscriptions for great accidents.after 
the satisfaction of all wants, Mr, Lever says 
that these surpluses amount to more than 
£150,000. Where arethey? What are they? 
Who is responsible for them? If such funds 
are in existence they ought to be brought under 
the knowledge of Parliament. £150,000! Why, 
it is almost enough in itself to insure against 
mining accidents. 

Iris said that Mr. John Hollingshead made 
Mrs. Langtry an offer of one hundred pounds 
a night for twelve performances at the Opéra 
Comique. 

THER is one legal reform in contemplation 
that ought to be of immense benefit to. persons 
who die without leaving fortunes to their rela- 
tives. For a long time the attention of the 
judges had been called to a class of action 
snown as administration action, that un- 
doubtedlyis little less than a system of plunder. 
The process is this: a man dies, leaving ample 
means to pay everybody twenty shillings in the 
pound, but these assets are not realisable at 
once, and the creditors are put up by solicitors 
to apply for a receiver to the dead man’s estate. 
The action goes on, costs are accumulated, and 
too often the widow and children be deprived 
of their all. The cost of administering even a 
Swall estate is enormous, in proportion to its 


amount, and if the rumoured reforms be carried 
into effect, a vast deal of misery will be spared 
to poor litigants. 


education of the masses as well as their amuse- 
ment. Classes for young ladies, held during the 
past.year, have been attended by some five hun- 
dred pupils, who haye contributed to the ex- 
chequer fees amounting to about £3,500 





LOVE’S MIDWAY HOME. 





Hew on a rugged mountain-cone, 
Deep in a vale-secluded cot, 

A youth and maiden dwelt alone, 
Each of the other knowing not. 

And ever, as his longing sight 
Upon tne velvet valley turned, 

Her wistful vision sought the light 
That on the mountain - summit 

burned. 


“Oh, 4 of rest!’ he murmured 
oft ; 
“Such as my mountain never knows ; 
Would that within your bosom soft 
My eagle course could find repose !” 
“Qh, eyrie. of proud hopes!” she 
sighed, 
“Beneath whose steeps my valley 
cowers ; 
Would that my dove-like flight could 
glide 
Beyond your range of cloud-clapped 
towers !’” 


Tien forth they fared with earnest 


wilis 
Their unfulfilled desires toslake, 
Till midway in the green foot-nilis 
They met beside a silent lake, 
Which, mountain-nursed and torrent- 


ed, 
Found noiseless outlets to the vale, 
And its bright mirror softly spread 
Between the wanderers faint and 


pale. 


Her loveliness entranced his gaze, 
The colour rushed into her cheek: 
“These gentle hills are sweet,” he 


Says ; 
‘For softer airs I need not seek.” 
His strength and beauty charmed her 
eye, 
His massive chest heaved to and fro ; 
* Quite near enough unto the sky 
Are these high nills,” she murmurs 
low. 


A wild bird warbled from the shade, 
A warm wind blew from east to 


west, 
As hand in hand those lovers strayed 
Around the deep lake’s silent breast. 
Above them towered the mountain 
snows, 
Below them slept the vale serene, 
But love had found, as most it does, 
Its fairest home midway between. 


EEE 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Bravrty and genius are the most perilous of 
all inheritances. 

Arr, like love, excludes all competition and 
absorbs the man. 

TuHInK not a petty goodness of to-day may 
blot out the sin of yesterday. 

Bz sure your ground is good, and then be 
sure you maintain your ground. 

WHEN we consider the misfortunes of others 
we think lightly of our own, 

Ir you want little, spend little, and if you 








only want little you will have much. 


‘ue Crystal Palace authorities cater for the } 


Suspect a tale-bearer, and never trust him 
with a secret who is fond of entertaining you 
with another’s. 

Tue best means to learn our faults is to tell 
others of theirs: they will be too proud to be 
alone in their defects and will seek them in us 
and reveal them to us. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Cocoanut Puppine.—One quarterof a pound 
of butter, the yolks of five eggs, one quarter of 
a pound of sugar; beat butter and sugar to- 
gether; add a little of the cocoanut ata time, 
and one half teacupful of cream. Do not bake 
too long or it will destroy the flavour. Use one 
cocoanut. After it is haked beat the whites of 
the eggs with four or five tablespoonfuis of 
sugar. Spread over the pudding and bake a 
light brown. 

Sricep Aprite Tarrs.— Rub stewed tart 
apples through a sieve; sweeten and flavour 
with mace or cinnamon. Line soup plates with 
crust, fill with tae apple, and lay bars of crust 
a quarter of an inch wide over the top of the 
tart. Bake till the crust is done, 

Appug Frirrers.—These make a cheap and 
delicious dessert. Prepare a batter as for 
griddle-cakes; that is, a thin batter made of 
flour and sweet milk and baking-powder, or 
flour, sour milk, and soda; then stir in apples 
which you have chopped fine, the quantity de- 
pending on your taste; fry them as you would 
griddle-cakes, and serve with a syrup made of 
melted white sugar.. If you wish, you may 
make them in patty-pans instead of frying 
them, 
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STATISTICS, 








Iranian TELEGRAPHS.— According to a 
recently - publisned report the total length of 
the telegraphs in Italy at the end of 1880 was 
26,114 kilometres, showing an increase of 591 
kilometres in twelve months. The total lengin 
of wires was 85,733 kilometres, against 84.101 
kilometres. The numberof telegrams for. the 
year was 6,763,200, or 628,278 more than in 
1879. 

Tur Wesleyan Methodist Calendar for 1882 
gives the following statistics of Wesleyan 
Methodism in Great Britain: Church members, 
880,956; on trial for church memberspbip, 
80,700; ministers, 1,510; on probation, 129; 
supernumeraries, 271, Theamounts raised from 
all sources during the year amounted to 
£257,660. In addition large sums have been 
promised to the Thanksgiving Fund, which bas 
now reached £303,000. 

Tue Laneuaces or THE BomBay Praxsi- 
DENcY.—Some interesting returns derived from 
tne census taken last February have been pub- 
lished in India. Among them is one showing 
the distribution, according to language, of the 
population of the Bombay Presidency. From 
this it appears that Mabratti is spoken by 
7,751,497 persons, Guzerati vy 3,103,311, Kana- 
rese by 2,101,931, Sindhi by 2,051,726, Hindo- 
stani by 871,421, Beloochi by 149,519, Marvadi 
by 141,229, and Brahni by 24,520. Other Eastern 
languagesarerepresented by-5,418 persons sneak- 
ing Arabic, 684 Bengali,65 Burmese,310 Chinese, 
26 Cashmere, 26 Korgi, 325 Malaigim, 2,052 
negro dialects, 13 Nepali, 23,966 Punjabi, 8,408 
Pushtu, 4,280 Persian, 45,541 Goanese, 2 Singsi- 
alese, 2 Uriya, 7,830 Tamil, 110,237 Telugu, 595 
Tulu, and 203 ‘Turkish. European languages 
are represented by 26,340 Englisnmen, 2 Danes, 
3 Dutchmen, 145 Frenchmen, 322 Germans, 58 
Greeks, 80 Italians, 24 Maltese, 4,005 Portu- 
euese (of whom a large majority are, doubtless, 
Genoese half-castes), $2 Russians, and 22 
Spaniards. Twenty-seven Irishmen, all living 
in Kurrachee, returned Irish as their language, 
and five Welshmen described themselves ag 








speaking Welsh. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youre Port.—There are some periodicals the proprie- 
tors of which offer prizes for poetical compositions, out 
for competition “‘ with the public at large’’ we do not 
know that there are any other opportunities than those 
afforded on special occasions in commemoration of some 

eat poet (that in hobour of Burns for imstance), or in 

ales at an Eisteddfod (where occasionally English as 
well as Welsh poetry is entertained'and adjudicated 
upon). e 7 

Captaris Coox wishes to know where the story of 
“The Twenty Straws *’ can be found. Perhaps some 
one of our readers will help our correspondent to find it. 

W. D.—Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister even if 
contracted abroad, say in Denmark, or any other place 
wherein it is recognised by the law of the land, would be 
illegal in this country. 

Rosert M.—Any stout paper would do—the size and 
quantity of course depend upon circumstances. We can- 
not decide for you. Have it bound by one who under- 
stands such things, by all meagus—the cost is but a trifle. 

ConTrarr informs us that Mount Everest, in the 
Himalayas, 29,005 feet, is the highest mountain in the 
world. Weare obliged to our correspondent—mistakes 
will happen sometimes. 

Tavurvs.—Professor Stokes is a well-known and capable 
teacher—we recommend you, however, to make your 
own selection. 

Lipra.—Zadziel’s Almanack is the book you are in 
search of. Any bookseller will supply you with it. 

E, B.—There are situations of the kind you mention, 
but we do not know of a vacancy. Advertise your wauts 
in some paper you deem most suitable. 


H. W.—Brush frequently and use castor oil and 


brandy. No charge. 


T. F.—Keep the knees apart by any available device | 


not ouly for a short time but coutinually if practicable 
Turn your toes out in walking and trust to time and 
growing strength. 

M. W.—A potato poultice is said to be better than one 
made of bread. It keeps heat longer, can be reheated if 
necessary several times, and does not dampen the 
clothes. Peel, boil, and mash the potatoes fine. Put 
them in a thin muslin cloth, and apply the poultice 
quite hot. 

J. H.—Queen Victoria has several palaces, which she 
uses at different seasons of the year and on differ 
occasions. Her town palaces are Buckingham Palace, 
which she visits only on great occasions, St. James’s 
Palace, where receptions are held, and Kensingtou 
Palace, where she wus born, and where she held her first 
cabinet council. Her out-of-town residences are at Wind- 
sor, at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, aud at Balmoral, 
in Scotland. 

Txuomas.—* Hawthorn” is supposed to be derived 
from the red fruit called haws, and “haw” from an 
Anglo-Saxeu word meaning hedge. 

A. H.—The Roman feasts during December were the 
Faunalia, sacred to Faunus, and the Saturnalia to 
Saturn. The latter was a thanksgiving for the harvest, 
and lasted seven days, during which time slaves had 
their liberty, presents were exchanged, schools closed, 
aud the seuate did not meet. 

A. E.—A mixture made up as follows, and taken in 
quantities equal to an ordinary dram, and as often as 
the desire for strong drink returns, will cure the worst 
case of drunkenness: Sulphate of iron, five grains; pep- 
permint water, eleven drams; spirits of nutmeg, one 
dram. This preparation acts as a tonic and stimulaut 
and so partially supplies the place of the accustomed 
liquor, and prevents the absolute physical and moral 
prostrationu that follows a sudden breaking off from the 
use of stimulating drinks. 

Coox.—Boned turkey may be prepared thus: Boil a 
turkey in as little water as may be, until the bones can 
be easily separated from the meat. Remove all the 
skin; cut the meat into thin slices, mixing together the 
light and dark parts. Season with salt and pepper. 
Take the liquid in which the turkey was boiled, having 
kept it warm, and pour it on the meat, and mix it well. 
Shape it like a loaf of bread, wrap it in cloth, and press 
it with a heavy weight for a few hours. When served up 
it is cut in thin slices. Some of our professional cooks 








can shape it somewhat like the original bird, but this 
requires skill and labour. 

Wit1t1am G.—Persons with weak lungs should read 
aloud daily and take plenty of exercise in the open air. 
They should also live generously, and rise and retire at 
regular hours. Stooping postures should be avoided, 
and when reading they should sit up erect. When walk- 
ing keep the head up and the shoulders thrown back. 
If confined to the house at any time, walk the floor with 
the arms crossed behind the back. When in the open 
air take, as often as you can without fatiguing yourseif, 
long breaths. We have known many persous with weak 
lungs to be much benefited by following these simple 
directious. 

Mrititr.—An excellent method of cleansing the hair is 
to take the yolk of an egg and rub it in thoroughly a 
little ata time. It will produce a slight soapy lather, 
which should be rinsed out with clear water. This 
leaves the scalp perfectly clean, and the hair soft and 
silsy. 








THREE FATAL WOEDS. 


Ox ty a walk o’er the purple hill, 
Down to the valley so green below, 

Ouly a walk when the day grew late 

To his darling’s home to learn the fate 
His fond heart yearned to know. 


From his forehead broad the curls were pvshed 
As he thought of the future, bright aud fair, 

While he sauntered o’er the big hiil’s brow, 

Aud the sweet flowers’ breath was unheeded now, 
And the fanning touch of the scented air. 


Down in the valley’s shaded heart 
The cottage stood sheltered in its depth, 
Aud the lad’s pure soul was stirred with joy 
When it met the gaze of his love-iit eye 
Because of the treasure it long had kept. , 


In the twilight’s hush he searched and found 
His loved one there in the gardeu lone, 
And she sweetly smiled when he drew ueur 
And greeted him as one most dear 
With her gentile voice and soft, low toze. 


And he told of his love in hurried words 
As she stood tuere listening by his side, 

And her bright lips parted as with joy, 

While the quick blood mounted in blushes high, 
When he timidly asked her to be his bride. 


Only the words: “ It cannot be!”’ 

Said by the lips that he loved too well, 
Ouly a look from her pitying eyes, 
Only a mingling of their sirhs, 

Like the dying notes of a tolling bell. 


He tried to bid her a last farewell 
E’er he turned to hide his great despair ; 
But his tougue was frozen, his voice was dead, 
And he harried off with uncertain tread, 
Leaving his bright hopes buried tuere. 


Under the arch of a far-spread tree 
His listless form was thrown to rest, 
d not reach the hill’s ligh prow, 
ing limbs had failed him now, 
And his heart was breaking in his breust. 


Fixed afar in hearens blue 
Were the large, deep eyes with their softening 
light, 
While evening’s glory faded fast, 
Like the misty clouds that flitted past 
To meet the shades of the coming night, 


Only death’s angel hovered near 

To lay his hand on the fair young head, 
Aud its clammy touch, so damp and chill, 
Queuched the bright life, made the sure heart 


still, 
And left the youth on the hillside dead. 








PUZZLES. 


xx. 
CHARADES. 


1. 


When this earth was divided in parts 
My first chose a tropical seat, 

Where the sun shed his rays and its darts 
Till the earth is parched up with his heat. 


My second all over the globe 

In various hues may be found; 
Sometimes in a fine ermined.rohe, 

And again with a sackcloth tied ’round. 


My whole in majestical shape 
Is pleasing to all seamen’s eyes; 
Yet it’s frequently seen at the Cape, 
And may justly be reckoned a prize. 


2. 


My first is the lot that is destined by fate, 
For my second to meet with in every stite, 
My whole is by many philosophers reckoned 
To bring very often my first to my second. 





XXxI. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


Dreary. Toascribe. Diversions. A r‘ver of ancieut 
Germany. To makemusical. To dimizish. 


XXII. 
ANAGRAMS ON INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS. 


1. Coil rum butcher’s shop. 2. Coin toa pack. 3. Nong 
tin drives. 4. Shorn fin, link jar. 5. Get uo pers or 
son. 6. Hi! Garrick, what rid. 7. Mr. Wag, star u.. 
lion. 8. West did braver. 9. Sam, serve jay bare, iv. 
Hah! very dumpy. 11. Whatsun jet. 12. Die to gain 
rue. 
XXIII. 
CHARADE. 
Sail on, fair first, across the main, 
Your ancient beauty yet retain— 
To some a purer joy 
Than hybrid monsters, that couvcy 
But little semblance to betray, 


As little greatness to gainsay 
Your fame, or their alloy. 


So you, who havea next in life, 

In all your loving, upward strife, 
In this the name may s<2, 

It may be woman, may be man ; 

The soug-bird hath it—in its plan, 

All things that breathe, since time 'o7> 
Or since ali life’s decree. 


Prized for his friendship or his se::s2, 
Loved for a seaman’s competence, 
‘The sailor prides a whole. 
Next to my last (his joy and boast) 
Of his, the secret pride anid toast 
(There won by love’s sweet influence 
e ocean’s waters roli. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEKR’S PUZZLES. 


Railway. 


xix. 
Might, Right, thus: 
MizyroR 
c en I 
Gog and Mazgo(+ 
HeartuH 
Though 7 
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